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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You’l! be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 
“~ not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 
est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


» International 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


4 
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BAKERY PROVED 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers. 


PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved” 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 








FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 


TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF "BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you’re not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 
¢ Fo seh Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good 
a 3 rye NE = reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to 
Sep Sach efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 
ro Reliability Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye 
: 2 flavor is at its peak. 
If your aim is to make the best-tasting loaf of rye bread in 
town, here’s your flour! 


White to dark—a type for every purpose t 

... Also RY-BLEN-DO—a blend of Pillsbury’s il | Sbu 5 e Flours 
choice Rye Flours and strongest Northwest 

Clear. : 


. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Macdonald Engineering Co. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 


Designers and Builders of 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
BULK FLOUR STORAGE 


FLOUR and FEED MILLS 
= ee PROCESSING PLANTS 


Write to Any of Our Offices for Information, Preliminary Layouts and Estimates 











CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 


Wheat that meets exacting milling KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
requirements as to quality and protein OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
can be furnished from modern, stra- PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 


tegically located terminal and subter- ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
minal elevators. THE BEST. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 











“Hunter’s CREAM” | | “@ooch’s Best” 


Ge 
The Oldest Flour WILLIAM KELLY 


SUPERIOR 
Re rset: QUALITY MILLING COMPANY 


has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality thet. to Make All Baked Things H U T . H! N S O N  K A N S A S 


Better 


st: CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
The Hunter Milling Co. Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 
Wellington, Kansas Lincoln, Nebraska 





























KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION’ 
+p KANSAS CITY, MO. ch 


ANTS 
FEED GRAINS - 


a 








J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 
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A Complete Line oF QuaLity Fiours 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS ’ 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 
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There IS something YOU can do 
ABOUT INFLATION! 


HOW STALIN HOPES 
We 


Your future... 
the future of 
your business, 
large or small, 
depends on how 
many people 


understand 
the story in 
this booklet! 


witt DESTROY 
AMERICA 


Businessmen recognize inflation as the nation’s greatest 
single threat. But most of us have felt ‘“‘What can one 
man—even one business—do to stop it?” 

But there is a way—if enough of us work at it. We can 


help more people . . . the men and women who work and 
vote and pay taxes . . . to understand the nature of infla- 
tion, its causes and cures. Then we will have gone a long 


way tcward eliminating this pending catastrophe. 











ONE TOOL YOU CAN USE: To help 
us give our own Bemis workers the 
inflation picture, we used the colorful, 


Dr. Link says ““Those workers exposed 
to the booklet were found to have a 
significantly higher appreciation of the 


until you read it’... .“‘It’s told in an 
interesting way so anyone can under- 
stand. My daughter, age ten, under- 


new 16-page booklet “‘How Stalin 
Hopes We Will Destroy America” pro- 
duced by Pictorial Media, Inc. The 
more widely the booklet is used, the 
more good it will do. . . and it is avail- 
able for distribution to your workers, 
too. It follows the time-proven “‘comic 
book”’ technique . . . dramatizes the 
dangers ... and shows how al! our 
citizens can help halt inflation before 
it’s too late. 


TESTS SHOW IT HELPS WORKERS: 
To get animpartial judgment of the val- 
ue of “How Stalin Hopes We Will De- 
stroy America,” it was tested in Bemis 
plants by the Psychological Corpo- 
ration under the direction of Dr. Henry 
C. Link, a foremost research authority. 


recommended ways to stop inflation 
than did the workers who did not see 
the booklet. Details of this test are 
available upon request.”” And Bemis 
factory workers make such statements 
as “Everything it says hit home, but 
you’d never figure it out for yourself 





Because we believe this message is grow- 
ing more urgent every day, Bemis is 
taking this means to commend to other 
busi this weapon against inflation. 
lt is the first of a series of such material 
that we expect to use. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 














stood all of it”. . .“‘In picture form it 
impresses you more. Most people don’t 
read about it’’. . .“‘Had ideas that we 
wouldn’t think about otherwise while 
we are working away—good book, 
agree with it—I guess I won’t be the 
only one.” 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS, LARGE OR 
SMALL: In quantities, it costs 
only a few cents a copy— $10.00 
for 100 copies, down to 3 cents 
per copy in larger quantities. 
Single copy free. For full infor- 
mation, write PICTORIAL 
MEDIA, INC., Attention: Harry 
Childs, 205 E. 42nd ST., NEW 
YORK 17,N.Y. 
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SF BAKER FLOUWRS 
cr wos 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





—— A TOP QUALITY 


SHORT PATENT = Se 


Pd 





Quality firmly based on scientific 


wheat selection and experienced 

milling, controlled from first to last 

with expert knowledge and skill 

. . . that is a brief description of 

the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 

You'll find this bakery short patent ) 
a dependable flour for shop per- 


formance and desirable loaf char- 
acteristics. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





We wish you could see the beautiful golden 

wheat we are now purchasing for POLAR 
BEAR flour from new har- 
vest. But you will see the 
results of these top quality 
purchases in the continued 
excellent baking qualities of 
POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address KE ALL 


“HASTINGS” wns Rp con CABLE CODES 
Montreal So USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 2 Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


b 
R vg 
BR LY TT ix 


OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

OATMEAL it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 

because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 

purpose—a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 

rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 


> and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
Ro yen Hood Flour for livestock and poultry. 


Mills Limited THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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Coll... 
Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheatl 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 
—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 
—our stocks analyzed 
for baking strength! 
Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


Vattey Jossny Gaia Co 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating Fifteen Country Elevators 
and Subterminals With @ Storage 
Capacity of 1,500,000 Bushels 


MEMBERS 


KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
E. G. O'DOWD, Secretary 





' HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE | 





The Northwestern Miller 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter immediately my subscription to | 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


2 One year $4 (Two years $7 


Billme © Billmy firm (OTIam sending payment 


Name 
Address 


Management Jobber 
Broker 

] Wholesale 
Grocer 


FLOUR \ 
DISTRIB- 
UTOR | 


Kindly Check 
Type of 
Business 


FLOUR . a 
MILL . Production 


Sales or Office 
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{= od del Ule Me) mm oll] am Le) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


read is the 


Staff of Life’ 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


1 the Heart of Kansas 
Wichita, | elatiers 





105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °'N'Y:° 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


_ MINNEAPOLIS <> 
| 


DULUTH 


= 

















A c ME RYE “Whitewater Flour” 


HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR Ground Where the 
All Grades Best Wheat Is Grown 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 0O 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN Whitewater, Kansas 














BAG MAKER 





FULTON BAG & 
lon 0 a eB. ae. © @ Oe 
Keonsas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 


New York, Dallas Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver, Los Angeles 


Por Bakers 


haticolile Trad, 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
The — — Co. 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER 


SPORTS STORY 





Sports history records Suzanne Lenglen of France 
as one of the greatest female tennis champions 
in the game, perhaps the greatest of all time! 
Back in the fabulous Twenties, when the glamor- 
ous Suzanne was at the height of her fame, a 
French tennis star, Alain Gerbault by name, 
fell in love with her. He was not only a cele- 
brated tennis star of great promise, but also 
a noted yachtsman, an author and a World 
War ace. 


But when he fell in love with the incomparable 
Suzanne, the famous tennis champion rejected 
Gerbault’s love. Heartbroken, he turned his back 
on civilization and became a hermit of the seven 
seas. For years, always alone, he sailed to all the 
forsaken places of the world . . . and he never 
played tennis again! Finally one day, Alain 
Gerbault was found dead in the loneliness of the 
jungle and in his lifeless hand was a faded picture 


opaabaat-bael-bard WT-ba-Vol-1-W8 \/ BARB bate ml Over 


GENERAL OPrr1ces M | 


of the glamorous Suzanne Lenglen. This was the 
curious end of a strange story of a vanished 
tennis player who gave up the game and became 
an outcast from civilization because one of the 
greatest female tennis champions in history had 
spurned his love. 


While we can’t promise to carry it to the ex- 
tremes of the monastic Mr. Gerbault, Comman- 
der-Larabee has a pretty fair sense of devotion, 
too. It’s a devotion to OUR business . . . to 
the never-ending search for improvement in the 
Commander-Larabee family of flours. It’s also 
a devotion that has paid off for you. You've seen 
the results in the bold, high-rising loaves turned 
out of your own shop. Constant research has 
meant better flour, giving you better baking results 
day after day, regardless of season. That’s why it 
pays to rely on Commander-Larahee flours. Try 
them yourself... you'll see the difference! 


NNEAPOLIS © 2 © MINNESOTA 
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Extension of Price Controls Forecast 





Eagle Roller Mill 
Sale to Be Decided 
by Stockholders 


NEW ULM, MINN.—A meeting of 
stockholders of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. has been called for July 16 to 
consider an offer from a “large mill- 
ing company” for the purchase of the 
firm. 

The company ranks as one of the 
larger interior milling firms in the 
U.S. It operates a 7,400-sack wheat 
flour mill, 2,800-sack rye mill and 
1,400-sack corn mill in addition to a 
formula feed plant with a capacity 
of 100 tons daily. 

It has about 3.5 million bushels 
storage capacity, including that op- 
erated by its line of country elevators. 

E. C. Veeck is president of the com- 
pany with G. W. Haines as first vice 
president and A. F. Angelemyer as 
second vice president. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SOME FEED MANUFACTURERS 
PRICE UNDER WRONG ORDER 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization said recently that 
many manufacturers of formula feeds 
have mistakenly filed ceiling prices 
on OPS Form 8 in accordance with 
provisions of the manufacturers’ 
price regulation, CPR 22. 

OPS officials pointed out that man- 





s 
Features in This Issue 
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Price Control Extension 
IWA Wheat Sales Gain Seen .... 


390 Million Bu. Carryover Esti- 
Review of the Flour Market 
Wheat Market Review 

Grocery Products News 

Editorial Comment 

Canadian News and Comment ... 
Classified Advertisements 
Convention Calendar 


ufactured feeds are specifically ex- 
empt from pricing under the manu- 
facturers’ regulation and that Supple- 
ment 7 to the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation provides a specific method 
for establishing ceilings on manufac- 
tured feeds. 

In general, Supplement 7 permits 
feed manufacturers to take their 
highest prices during the base period 
of Dec. 19, 1950-Jan..25, 1951 and 
adjust those ceilings to reflect in- 
creases in ingredient Yalues. 

——-BREAD i6 THE STAFF or Llrc——— 
NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 
PARIS, MO.—A Quincy, Ill. soy- 

bean mill has purchased a tract of 
land here for construction of a 70,- 
000 bu. elevator. Cost of the project 
is set at $75,000. 





OPS AUTHORITY BEING CUT; 
CURB ON ROLLBACKS LIKELY 


Despite Area of Agreement Between Lawmakers and 
Price Agency, Bitter Fight Expected in Con- 
gress; Bill Due About July 16 





MILL RESUMES OPERATION 

MILLSTADT, ILL.—The 500-sack 
plant of the Millstadt Milling Co. 
was put back in operation recently 
after having been idle for the past 
three years. 





Flour Sales Show Minor Gain 
in S.W.; Export Business Slow 


KANSAS CITY—With rains delay- 
ing harvest and only light pressure 
from new wheat sales by farmers, 
flour buyers were a little more active 
in the latter part of last week and 
early this week. But for the most 
part, they were unwilling buyers and 
took supplies only for nearby require- 
ments because they had to have the 
flour. 

Normally at this season, bakers 
would be booking flour heavily, and 
a year ago mills were selling four to 
five times their weekly capacity. 

Two large chains, one eastern and 
the other southwestern, bought sub- 
stantial amounts to complete cover- 
age of their July needs. These pur- 
chases apparently totaled around 350,- 
000 sacks. Another smaller chain 
took some moderate lots, and there 
were a couple of 50,000-sack sales to 
medium-sized bakers also. Otherwise, 
business, which was in fair volume, 
consisted entirely of many small sales 
of one or two cars to cover nearby 
needs. 

Export sales have been very lim- 
ited. Demand was light because for- 
eign buyers were holding off for low- 
er prices, and the market in this 
country was working against that be- 


lief. Ceylon bought approximately 70,- 
000 sacks of flour last week in addi- 
tion to the purchase made in the pre- 
ceding week. Lebanon was inquiring 
for about 10,000 tons of flour to add 
to recent purchases totaling around 
160,000 sacks, but the negotiations 
were stopped by an order from the 
Commodity Credit Corp. suspending 
any further granting of the subsidy 
for Beirut business until further no- 
tice. 

The Netherlands was inquiring for 
flour again this week, but no sales 
had yet been reported, and it was be- 
lieved that obtaining price ideas was 
the only reason for inquiry. Latin 
American demand was very quiet. 


-——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 
REPORTS NET INCREASE 


CHICAGO—The Standard Milling 
Co. has reported, for the quarter 
ended May 31, 1951, a net increase of 
$162,044 on sales of $9,178,938. 

For the 12 months ended May 31, 
net income was $398,062 after $387,- 
000 provision for federal taxes based 
on income, and sales amounted to 
$37,279,128. 





New Canada-U.K. Flour Deal May 
Give U.S. More Continental Sales 


LONDON —An agreement fixing 
the amount of wheat and flour which 
Britain is to take from Canada in the 
crop years 1951-52 is expected to be 
announced shortly. 

While final details have not yet 
been settled, trade circles believe that 
the volume of flour involved will not 
fall short of the amounts shipped 
during the current crop year. This 
would provide business in the region 
of 350,000 tons, if not more. 

At the present time the factor pre- 
cluding settlement of the arrange- 
ment is the imposition of the 6¢ bu. 
carrying charge by Canadian authori- 
ties. The imposition of a carrying 
charge was an issue in Anglo-Cana- 
dian trade relationships on a previous 
occasion, and the British do not wish 


to pay the extra charge. Nevertheless, 
the point is not likely to block the 
deal. 


U.S. Interest 

It is understood that the U.S. gov- 
ernment expressed interest in the 
closure of a deal between the British 
and the Canadians, and it is suggested 
that in return for leaving the Cana- 
dians a clear field in the U.K., the 
U.S. would be allowed a free run in 
the continental European markets. 
This would not alter the present posi- 
tion materially, the losses on both 
sides being counterbalanced by the 
gains. 

The use of aid dollars has restrict- 
ed Canadian activity in continental 
Europe, and the only loss would be 
the potential trade in Norway and 
possibly Germany in view of the in- 


terest shown by German importers 
earlier this year. 

Netherlands importers were also 
reported as possible customers for 
Canadian flour, but now that Ameri- 
can supplies are again available to 
them with the introduction of the 
subsidy, the higher price of Canadian 
flour is a major factor precluding 
business. 


Britain, in turn, would not repeat 
this year’s purchases in the U.S. 

Details of the agreement between 
the countries concerned are not like- 
ly to be revealed, but the assurance 
of a continuance of the Anglo-Cana- 
dian flour trade will be satisfactory to 
traders on both side of the Atlantic. 

Meanwhile, it is expected that 
British importers will be calling for 
Canadian offers for August shipment 
within the next few days. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON-—-A broad area of 
agreement has been reached between 
Office of Price Stabilization officials 
and members of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee which indicates to 
observers here that after some public 
haggling and oral demonstrations 
Congress will grant OPS a longer 
lease on life. It seems probable now 
that Congress will send a new bill to 
the White House about July 16 which 
will be acceptable to all concerned 
except those who would drop all 
controls on agricultural commodities. 

The basis of the compromise with 
the congressional farm leaders is this: 
(1) there will be a definite ban on 
further rollbacks on meat prices 
which were scheduled to go into ef- 
fect in two additional reductions Aug. 
1 and Sept. 1; (2) there will be a 
definite ban on any other rollbacks 
on prices of all other agricultural 
commodities; (3) the congressional 
farm bloc withdrew its fight to halt 
rollbacks on manufactured goods and 
products. 

The Senate bill already passed con- 
tains a ban on rollbacks of agricul- 
tural commodities. But it authorizes 
OPS to roll back prices on products 
and manufactured items where the 
producers thereof cannot justify their 
higher prices because of increased 
costs of raw materials, labor and 
factory overhead. 

The thin issue on this point would 
be the cutoff date up to which man- 
ufacturers could take increases as 
indicated above. The Senate bill 
authorizes increases through Jan. 25, 
1951, although the OPS administra- 
tive policy would permit certain in- 
creases in material costs and labor 
through March 15, 1951. This issue is 
unlikely to stymie the control legis- 
lation since the House farm group, 
the one big cohesive force in Con- 
gress, has lined itself up with the 
Senate proposal which was advocated 
by the influential Republican senator 
from Colorado, Eugene D. Millikin. 


Farm Subsidies Opposed 


The House still opposes use of sub- 
sidies in any respect for agricultural 
commodities or for processors of these 
commodities. The farm leaders in the 
House are said to be willing to au- 
thorize the use of subsidy payments 
to stimulate production of scarce min- 
erals and metals which ordinarily 
could not be exploited by private en- 
terprise. 

Two controversial issues still re- 
main to be reconciled on the House 
floor and in any subsequent confer- 
ence between the two chambers. The 
first of these is the existing 10% 
rollback on cattle prices. The House 
farm leaders will put up a fight on 
this issue but it may be little more 
than a sham battle, and the farm 


(Continued on page 35) 
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WASHINGTON — Friends of Rob- 
ert H. Black from the Production and 
Marketing Administration grain 
branch presented him with a wrist 
watch upon his retirement recently 
from the government service. Drexel 
Watson, PMA grain branch director, 
is shown above making the presenta- 
tion. Mr. Black in recent years has 
been aide of E. J. Murphy, associate 
director of PMA in charge of grain 
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PMA WORKERS HONOR ROBERT H. BLACK 


standards. The Seedboro Equipment 
Co., Chicago, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Black as sales 
supervisor. He will assume that posi- 
tion Aug. 1 with headquarters in 
Minneapolis and with a territory that 
includes Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota. 

Prior to his joining the Department 
of Agriculture in 1918, Mr. Black 
operated his own seed, grain and 





milling business in Albert Lea and 
Dodge Center, Minn. 

He is a recognized authority in 
the grain industry and has written 
many articles dealing with grain 
cleaning, testing, storage, drying and 
harvesting of grain. His experience 
with the Department of Agriculture 
has included a large number of ad- 
ministrative assignments connected 
with grain standardization, testing, 
inspection, storage, etc. 





USDA Officials Estimate Wheat 
Carryover at 390 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON —A July 1 wheat 
carryover of approximately 390 mil- 
lion bushels was indicated this week 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials, with about 190 million bush- 
els held under government control. 

The government's share of the carry- 
over is likely to be distributed as 
follows: about 45 million bushels to 
be taken over from the 1950 loan 
program and 145 million bushels from 
previous crops and held in the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. inventory. 

The formal government wheat situ- 
ation report shows a carry-over of 
375 million bushels, but a closer ex- 
amination of USDA estimates indi- 
cates that officials have a “tongue 
in the cheek” on the 375-million level. 
They say that feed use may be some- 
what less than their estimate. 

The USDA wheat situation report 


OPS Control of 
Grain Warehousing 
Charges Challenged 


WASHINGTON—Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has challenged the right of 
the Office of Price Stabilization to 
put grain warehousing charges under 
price control. 

The company has presented a 
memorandum of law concerning the 
question of whether grain elevators 
and warehouses are excluded from 
regulation by OPS under terms of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

The memorandum sets forth the 
case that grain warehousing long has 
been considered a public utility and 
that this position is now supported 
by many state laws. It is held that 
OPS has no authority over rates 
charged for grain warehouse service 
charges under state public utility 
regulation. 





forecasts the possibility of wheat ex- 
ports as high as 365 million bushels, 
but through May 30 the Production 
and Marketing Administration re- 
ports exports of this grain, including 
flour, at 330 million bushels—which 
would mean that for June an addi- 
tional 35 million bushels would have 
to move. 

Commercial exports of all bulk 
grains for June are unofficially esti- 
mated at approximately 750,000 long 
tons, which indicates that all export 
liftings for that month will fall short 
of the needed 35 million bushels of 
wheat necessary to bring the wheat 
export program up to the 365-million- 
bushel estimate. 

USDA experts are unwilling to go 
all out for the official estimate of 
more than 72 million bushels of wheat 
used for feed. It is said that this esti- 
mate may be too high by as much as 
10 million bushels. 

In fact, USDA admits that it is 
satisfied if its estimate of the carry- 
over is within 25 million bushels of 
accuracy. 

In Free Market 

This information calls for a ré- 
examination of the carryover outlook. 
On the basis of the bare government 
figures of 375-390 million bushels of 
wheat carried over from the 1950 crop 
after all most liberal disappearance 
estimates are taken, it would appear 
that half or more than half of the 
old crop wheat will be in free market 
channels. If the government esti- 
mates can be discounted and the 
carryover exceeds 390 million bush- 
els, the amount of wheat in the free 
market will be larger than a casual 
examination would indicate. 

Another market aspect is the loca- 
tion of the stocks of CCC wheat. Ac- 
cording to top PMA grain branch 
officials, CCC has little if any stocks 
of wheat in the Pacific Northwest 
which might be available for disposi- 
tion to India under its loan program 
purchasing power. Indian government 
officials have expressed a definite 


preference for wheat from that area. 
This would mean that if CCC were 
to handle the Indian grain procure- 
ment through Economic Cooperation 
Administration supervision, it would 
have to enter the open market to 
buy wheat. 

This leads to the price aspect of 
wheat in the immediate future. If 
India decides to buy its wheat re- 
quirements from CCC, the market as- 
pects of this type of buying will miss 
the hedging positions of commercial 
exporters. USDA in its May-June 
wheat situation report predicts loan 
value prices for this commodity. Offi- 
cials base this conclusion on the prob- 
ability that total demand for the 
1951-52 crop year will exceed out- 
put in 1951, which will reduce the 
carryover at the end of the crop year 
June 30, 1952. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe- 


Interstate Buys 
Mrs. Karl’s Plant 
in Milwaukee, Wis. 


KANSAS CITY The Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. has purchased Mrs. 
Karl's Bakeries, Inc., Milwaukee, ac- 
cording to announcement made in 
Milwaukee by R. L. Nafziger, presi- 
dent of the Interstate organization. 
The purchase price was not announced 
but was estimated by the trade at 
around $1 million. 

Founded in 1930, Mrs. Karl's Bak- 
eries is one of the major plants in 
Milwaukee and does a net volume of 
about $3.5 million dollars annually. 

Robert J. Peters, president of the 
firm, has been identified in the Mil- 
waukee baking industry for the past 
35 years. The firm was organized by 
Jerome Paulus, now president of Ace 
Foods, Inc., Milwaukee catering and 
restaurant firm. 

Mr. Peters was named president 
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and sales manager in 1932, prior to 
which he had been sales manager for 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. Several 
years ago Mr. Peters acquired Mr. 
Paulus’ interest in the bakery. 

Last November Mr. Peters’ bakery 
acquired the Bennison & Lane Bak- 
ing Co. in Janesville, with 10 routes. 
In addition, the bakery operates 61 
wholesale routes out of its Milwaukee 
plant, reaching a radius of 75 miles. 
About 300 persons are now employed 
by the bakery. 

Purchase of Mrs. Karl’s Bakeries 
marks Interstate’s entry into Wis- 
consin. 

Officials of the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. said that the trade names and 
the personnel of the Milwaukee com- 
pany will be continued. The acquisi- 
tion, it was pointed out, will further 
strengthen the company’s position in 
the Wisconsin and northern Illinois 
area, which has been served from 
the company’s two Chicago plants. 

This is the second recent purchase 
by the Interstate company, which a 
few months ago bought the O’Rourke 
Baking Co. of Buffalo, the most 
eastern plant of the chain. The new 
purchases increase the Interstate 
group to 24 bread and cake plants 
and will expand the firm’s business 
volume to approximately $70,000,000 
annually with about 4,400 employees. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BAKERS PLAN PICNIC 

LOS ANGELES—The annual pic- 
nic of the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers will 
be Aug. 18 at Brookside Park in 
Pasadena. Twenty-seven committee 
members are at work on plans, under 
the direction of John Darnell, picnic 
chairman. More than 2,000 are ex- 
pected to attend the day-long fes- 
tivities. Included in the program will 
be the annual baseball game between 
the allied trades and the retail bak- 
ers. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY PRODUCTION 
NEWCOMERS WELCOMED 


MINNEAPOLIS — The control de- 
partment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
headed by George B. Wagner, direc- 
tor of economic biology, was host to 
new members of Pillsbury’s technical 
staff at a cocktail party held July 5 
in the club room of The Northwestern 
Miller. Department heads and com- 
pany executives were among the 70 
persons present. 

The new staff members include Ar- 
lin B. Ward, who came to Pillsbury 
from the staff of the department of 
milling industry in Kansas State Col- 
lege, as announced in The Northwest- 
ern Miller of June 19. His work will 
be in experimental milling. 

E. A. R. Liscombe has been brought 
here from Winnipeg, Man., to be an 
assistant to Mr. Wagner in the de- 
partment of economic biology. 

Stephen J. Loska came from the 
U.S. Army Quartermaster food and 
container division at Kansas City May 
28 and will be in quality control un- 
der Roy K. Durham, as will Kenneth 
Whitby, a recent graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Erling W. Rockney, also a recent 
graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, came into the industrial rela- 
tions department in March of this 
year. 

Donald Wedan, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing from the University of Minnesota 
left a faculty position there to enter 
Pillsbury’s engineering department. 

William W. Bokman has been as- 
signed to the purchasing department. 
He has a degree in agricultural eco- 
nomics from the University of Illinois. 
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Gain in IWA Wheat Sales Seen 





AUGUST EXPORT AUTHORIZATIONS 
FOR BRAZIL, FRANCE, PERU HIKED 


Outlook for Ocean Shipping Facilities May Also Stimulate Early 
Foreign Buying; Over-all Wheat Export Program for 
August Unchanged; Japanese Quota Reduced 


WASHINGTON Strong indica- 
tions of a brisk pick-up in sales of 
wheat under the International Wheat 
Agreement were found in two isolated 
developments this week. 

The first was the increase in ex- 
port authorizations for Brazil by 60,- 
000 tons for August bringing the to- 
tal authorization for that nation up 
to 96,000 tons for August. 

Other increases include two addi- 
tional of durum wheat for 
France. Previously France had been 
given three cargoes of durum wheat 
for August. Last week’s announce- 
ment brings the French authorization 
up to five cargoes. However, the 
French procurement is ex-subsidy 
since France is an exporter under the 
wheat pact and not eligible for sub- 
sidy payment. Peru, an IWA nation, 
was authorized to buy an additional 
cargo of 9,000 tons. 

As Brazil has not appeared on the 
IWA registered sales list for August 
it would appear that sales to Brazil 
are likely to show up in forthcoming 
announcements. 


cargoes 


sales 


Second Factor 

The second factor which may stim- 
ulate early foreign buying is the out- 
look for ocean shipping facilities.“ In- 
formed U.S. sources tell The North- 
Miller that European re- 
quirements for coal from the US. 
this coming year will amount to ap- 
proximately 40 million tons. This 
means that the U.S. will have to 
break out more ships from the re- 
serve pool if these needs are met. 

However, even with additional ton- 
nage made available, it indicates that, 
with consequential wheat exports to 
Japan and India certain, the ocean 
shipping situation is likely to be tight. 
This report confirms information ob- 
tained from responsible foreign buy- 
ers who reported that their concern 
was not one of price in regard to 
wheat but largely a matter of ship- 
ping facilities. One buyer said he con- 
templated steady procurement of 
wheat authorization monthly since he 
foresaw shipping as the potential bot- 
tleneck to supply. The expanded de- 
mand for U.S. coal arises from the 
increased industrial activity 
in western Europe which is now 
roughly 140% of prewar. 

The increased wheat export quotas 
for Brazil and Peru for August do 
not result in an over-all increase in 
the previously announced export au- 
thorization for that period. The Jap- 
anese export authorization for Au- 
gust has been reduced by 75,000 tons, 
which holds the total August export 
authorization within the previously 
announced total of 1,307,000 long tons 

The Mexican government has been 
authorized to place its wheat pro- 
curement for its full annual quota, 
notwithstanding monthly authoriza- 
tions, USDA said with the under- 
standing that the Mexican procure- 
ment monopoly will limit its pur- 
chases to delivery of not more than 
35,000 tons in any single month. This 
concession has been made by USDA 
to permit the Mexican buying agency 
to purchase large quantities in ad- 


western 


greatly 


vance of the delivery period so that 
it can maintain pricing and distribu- 
tion equilibrium. 


Indian Buying 

Little if any Indian buying of wheat 
under the IWA is expected before 
Jan. 1, sources here say. The Indian 
government is now expected to buy 
1 million tons of grain, probably 85% 
of which will be wheat, under its loan 
funds. These purchases will not be 
charged against India’s IWA quota, 
however. The balance of India’s re- 
quirement between this time and Dec. 
31 will consist of sorghums. 

India has recently revised its im- 
mediate requirements for grain and 
has asked for 175,000 tons of wheat 
to be lifted in July and another 200,- 
000 tons for August shipment. All of 
this procurement will be handled by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. Govern- 
ment sources say the Indians stick to 
CCC as their procurement source 
since they fear that commercial ex- 
porters may not be able to insure 
delivery on schedule. 

It has been pointed out to the In- 
dians, however, that the problem is 
one of internal transportation, and if 
India should decide to buy through 
commercial channels, internal trans- 
portation permits would be given 
promptly by the Defense Transpor- 
tation Administration operating on 
the advice of USDA. Consequently, 
assurance that the commercial ex- 
porters could fulfill contracts would 
rest primarily on ocean shipping 


1951 Requirements 
The size of the Indian wheat re- 
quirement for July-December is now 


assessed by India at approximately 
850,000 long tons of wheat and 150,- 
000 tons of sorghums. This is based 
on the fulfillment of an agreement 
made by the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment to deliver to India substan- 
tial amounts of milo this year. Should 
that agreement break down, India 
would shift its U.S. purchases from 
predominantly wheat to a larger per- 
centage of milo—possibly dividing its 
tonnage on the basis of two thirds 
wheat, one third milo. 

Were it not for the relatively heavy 
flour purchases under the pact for 
the reporting period through July 3, 
amounting to 7,111,000 bu. wheat, 
IWA sales so far would be disappoint- 
ing. Wheat sales are still lower than 
the flour equivalent and for the period 
ending July 3 totaled only 6,300,000 
bu. 

IWA Report 

USDA announced last week that 
during the period June 27-July 3 CCC 
confirmed sales of 1,682,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
IWA against 1951-52 quotas. The sales 
included 317,000 sacks of flour (wheat 
equivalent—733,000 bu.) and 949,000 
bu. wheat. Cumulative sales by U.S. 
exporters since the opening of the 
quotas for the 1951-52 year June 14 
total 13,411,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in last week’s sales were 
the U.K., Italy, Peru and Ceylon. The 
table on page 30 shows sales to im- 
porting countries for the 1951-52 
IWA year. 

Meanwhile, it was announced that 
further sales to Lebanon will not 
be confirmed until further notice. 

The Flour Millers Export Assn. 
points out that CCC still is awaiting 
instructions which will permit reopen- 
ing of sales to Surinam and the Neth- 
erlands West Indies, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador and Nicaragua. In the mean- 
time, CCC is not confirming contracts 
for subsidy payments for those areas. 





CHASE SAFETY AWARD PRESENTATION—Employees of the Philadelph:a 
branch of the Chase Bag Co. were honored at a recent ceremony for having 
accomplished 400,000 man hours without a lost time accident. John W. 
Satterwhite of the company’s production headquarters presented the Chase 
safety banner, a competitive award given annually to the branch having the 
least lost time accidents. Shown at the award presentation are, left to right, 
B. G. Deazley, superintendent; Emil Schulk, foreman of engraving; Nick 
Cianci, foreman, case liner dept; Ed Trainer, foreman of the making dept; 
Herman Martin, foreman of the specialty dept; Charlie Kitchner, foreman 
of the maintenance dept; J. P. Grady, manager; Mr. Sattérwhite and Mr. 
Augustine, representative of Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


FEED BAG GLAMOUR — A novel 
fashion show was staged recently by 
the National Cotton Council before 
the Capitel Division of the National 
Farm and Garden Assn. at a luncheon 
meeting in the luxurious Blue Room 
of the Shoreham Hotel in Washington. 
This show was the first of many to be 
staged this year with the council's 
new loan wardrobe. 


Ceylon Expected 
to Buy Canadian 
Flour in 1951-52 


TORONTO—Ceylon is expected to 
be a buyer of Canadian flour in the 
new crop year. After a slowdown in 
trade earlier this year some shipments 
have been made in the past few 
weeks, and the momentum is expect- 
ed to increase as the new crop wheat 
becomes available. 

The annual intake of flour by Cey- 
lon, since the cutback in the availabil- 
ity of rice, is assessed at 150,000 tons, 
and Australia formerly provided the 
bulk of the requirements. In the crop 
year 1949-50 Canada stepped into the 
market and supplied 476,413 bbl. 

Until new Canadian supplies become 
available the Ceylon government is 
supplementing supplies by purchas- 
ing small parcels in Pakistan. An of- 
ficial trade mission has been visiting 
Pakistan and as a result of the nego- 
tiations some supplies may continue 
to be taken from that source. The 
amount is not expected to be large, 
however. 

In the past purchases from dollar 
sources have been seriously restricted 
by import and exchange control regu- 
lations, but following the improved 
prices obtained in international mar- 
kets for Ceylon’s raw materials, such 
as tea, rubber and coconut, the gov- 
ernment has allowed a partial relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions. 

Greater sales have been made in 
North America, thus allowing the 
building up of a substantial dollar 
reserve which it is now proposed to 
use for the purchase of Canadian 
goods. 

A major factor prompting the Cey- 
lon government's decision to switch 
purchases to Canada is the lower cost 
in dollar markets as compared with 
that in sterling countries. The short- 
age of dollar purchasing power has 
hitherto allowed suppliers in sterling 
countries to charge a premium of any- 
thing up to 20% over the dollar price. 
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The hard winter wheat harvest in 
the Southwest is inching along in one 
of the most delayed and wet seasons 
ever recorded. Cutting accelerated 
considerably this week, and arrivals 
at terminal markets expanded some- 
what, but the level of receipts at 
southwestern points remained far be- 
low the average for the first 10 days 
of July. 

Old timers say that, except for 
the drouth year of 1935, wheat re- 
ceipts so far this year are the lightest 
experienced so late in the season. For 
the first time in their business lives 
in the grain industry in Kansas City, 
most grain men did not open their 
offices July 4, which is normally a 
day of extremely heavy wheat han- 
dling in this market. 

The slow movement of new wheat 
has been matched by the reluctance 
of farmers to sell the wheat they 
have harvested. Except for wheat 
with high moisture content where 
keeping quality is endangered, there 
is a marked tendency to hold wheat 
for eventual placing under the gov- 
ernment loan. Firms with extensive 
lines of country elevators estimated 
this week that 80 to 85% of the 
wheat being received at their eleva- 
‘tors is for storage. At Kansas City, 
cash wheat values were 6@9¢ bu. be- 
luw the loan basis, and at this rela- 
tionship, sales are bound to be light. 
Storage space is ample. 


Smaller Receipts Noted 

At Kansas City receipts July 9 
were only 646 cars, compared with 
1,496 a year ago. At the five princi- 
pal Kansas terminals, a total of 1,517 
cars was received, against 2,177 a 
year ago. This record shows a con- 
siderable pick-up compared with a 
week earlier, particularly in southern 
Kansas where receipts exceeded a 
year ago following a few days of dry 
weather. 

Some reports from Texas indicated 
the poorest crop there in many years. 
It was pointed out in some places that 
much of the harvest this year must 
be saved for seed. The earlier drouth 
was followed at some points by dam- 
aging hail and winds late in June. 
Receipts have been reported very 
light, and the first wheat is said to 
have had excessive weeds in it and 
to have been too high in moisture 
content, 

Kansas wheat harvesting was under 
way all across the state, but the 
progress was slow. A large number of 
fields remain too soft to support the 
big harvesters. Normally, wheat har- 
vesting moves gradually northward 
and westward from the south central 
counties of the state, but this year 
the delays have been so great that 
the harvest is only half completed in 
the south and cutting is underway in 
the extreme northwestern sections 
where wheat matures the latest. 


Some Losses 

Yield reports are still too limited 
to make any judgment as to the to- 
tal crop outturn, but there have been 
some losses caused by the continuous 
wet weather. The general trade 
opinion on the new crop arrivals is 
that they indicate a crop lower than 
last year in average protein content 
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HARD WINTER WHEAT HARVEST 
IN S.W. MAKES SLOW PROGRESS 


Cutting, Arrivals Pick Up Somewhat, But Receipts Re- 
main Far Below Normal—Farmers Reluctant to 
Sell—Spring Wheat Prospects Mostly Good 


FIRST CAR OF NEW WHEAT 
REACHES CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—The first car of new 
wheat from the 1951 crop arrived at 
the Chicago Board of Trade July 5. 
The carload, consigned to the Illinois 
Grain Corp., graded No. 1 red, tough, 
with a test weight of 60 Ib. to the 
bushel and a moisture content of 
15.20%. The grain was bought by 
General Mills, Inc., at a price of $2.22 
bu. on the basis of 14¢ under the 
Chicago September wheat futures 
contract. This year’s first car of new 
crop wheat originated at. Palmer, Ill. 
Last year, the first car came from an 
Indiana point. It graded No. 1 mixed, 
test-weighed 61.5 lb., with a moisture 
content of 13.30%. It sold to James 
E. Bennett & Co. at $2.16 bu. 


but otherwise of good milling quality. 

Further rainfall is indicated for 
the harvest belt during this week, 
and there apparently is no sign of a 
break-up of the weather combinations 
that have made a trough across the 
middlewestern grain belt through 
which the almost continuous thunder- 
storms romp. 

Wheat Sampled 

Wheat samples obtained by the 
Kansas State Wheat Survey field 
crews in four south central counties- 
Comanche, Kingman, Pratt and 
Sedgwick—show an average protein 
content of 12.1%, with a range of 9.1 
to 15.1%. Eighty-five percent of the 
samples ranged from 11 to 13.9%. 
The average protein content of sam- 
ples from the same counties last year 
was 12.3% and in 1949 was 11.7%. 
The average test weight in these four 


counties was 58.3 Ib., compared with 
62.5 last year and 56.6 in 1949. The 
range in test weights was 49 to 62.5 
lb. per bu., with 74% ranging from 
57 to 61 Ib. 

In six southeastern counties—But- 
ler, Crawford, Breenwood, Labette, 
Montgomery and Neosho—the aver- 
age protein content was 12%, which 
is well above last year’s average of 
10.9% and slightly above the 1949 
average of 11.6%. The range in pro- 
tein content was 9.7 to 14.3%, with 
87% of the samples ranging from 10 
to 12.9%. Test weights for these 
counties averaged 57.7 lb. with a 
range of 52 to 62 Ib. per bu. Seventy- 
four percent ranged from 57 to 61 
lb. The average test weight in 1950 
was 60.9 Ib., and in 1949 it was 57.3 lb. 


Spring Wheat Prospects 

Crop reports from the spring wheat 
territory in the Northwest indicated 
this week that rain was needed in 
some sections. 

Northern North Dakota and the 
northern Red River Valley were 
largely missed by the moderate to 
heavy rains which fell last week over 
other sections of the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, it was pointed out in the 
Peavey Elevators report. In the areas 
missed, a good deal of permanent 
damage has been done. The northern 
Red River Valley, particularly on the 
Minnesota side, but not excepting 
some North Dakota points, was very 
dry. Across northern North Dakota 
there also were dry areas. 

Elsewhere throughout the territory, 
moisture was quite ample, and the 
grain crop has made good progress, 
the Peavey report said. No important 
grain damage was reported last week. 
And, with the exception of the dry 
areas mentioned, grain prospects were 
considered good to very good. 


Good Growing Temperatures 


The crop report of the Occident 
Elevator Division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. pointed out that 
during the past week, as a whole, 
there were very good growing tem- 
peratures for small grains. The report 
also noted that there was little or no 
rain over most of the northern sec- 
tions. 

Over most of the area covered by 
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the heavier rains, the crop looked ex- 
ceptionally good. Farther north the 
crop was more spotted, and rains were 
said to be needed soon, particularly 
in the drier areas of northwestern 
North Dakota and northeastern Mon- 
tana. 

A number of stations reported 
early wheat in the blossom stage, 
the Occident Elevator report said. All 
wheat seemed to be either headed or 
in the boot stage. 

Meanwhile, C. M. Galvin of James 
E. Bennet & Co., Chicago, estimated 
last week that total U.S. wheat pro- 
duction would be 1,052 million bush- 
els, compared with last year’s crop 
of 1,026,755,000 bu. 

Bright spring wheat prospects were 
noted, and the crop was estimated 
at 360,590,000 bu., compared with the 
government’s June estimate of 348,- 
650,000 bu. Winter wheat production 
was estimated at 691,099,000 bu., 
compared with 699,711,000 bu. in June 
and with the June 1 government 
estimate of 705,175,000 bu. 


Canadian Outlook 

With the exception’ of a small area 
south and east of Calgary in Alberta 
and a portion of southern Manitoba, 
chiefly in the Red River Valley, west- 
ern Canada’s crop picture was par- 
ticularly bright. Some areas of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were com- 
plaining of excess moisture. In Mani- 
toba, crops in most districts were 
holding their own only because of a 
generous supply of sub-soil moisture 
reserves. 

Manitoba crops were more advanced 
than in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
and close to 50% in the southern 
areas was in head. In the drier areas 
of the province, wheat stands were 
short and heads were small. 

The northern half of Manitoba and 
most of Saskatchewan, however, gave 
promise of a good crop, and much of 
the wheat in the two western prov- 
inces was in_ shot-blade. Coarse 
grains were doing well, and flax 
showed good progress. 

BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
OHIO PROJECT 

MINSTER, OHIO—The Minster 
Farmers Co-op Exchange here has 
started construction of a new con- 
crete elevator to cost $125,000. 





Report on Surface Active Agents 
Embarrasses Food, Drug Officials 


WASHINGTON — The unpublished 
report of the food protection commit- 
tee of the National Research Council 
on all surface active agents when 
used in food has created a growing 
“eightball” for administrative officials 
of the U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. That is precisely the term 
used by a responsible official of FDA, 
who sees his agency considerably em- 
barrassed by this report even though 
it has not been generally made avail- 
able to the public and the food indus- 
try. The report was distributed as a 
preliminary document to manufactur- 
ers of the ice cream industry. 

According to FDA officials it has 
not officially been brought to the at- 
tention of the FDA. 

Since the report coming from so 
responsible a scientific body as the 
food protection committee fails to 
give a clean bill of health to virtually 
all of the surface active agents and 
their compounds, it could be the 
source of great embarrassment to 
FDA officials if they issued the bread 
standards, in which optional use of 
mono and diglycerides is permitted. 


At FDA it is noted that the report 
is not only a source of discomfort tc 
its impending decision on the bread 
standards but it is also a source of 
grave danger to food processors who 
use surface active agents in their 
processing operations. 

It seems unthinkable to government 
officials that a report of this nature 
can be forever concealed from public 
view since there are evidently many 
copies in circulation. In the hands of 
unscrupulous persons a report of this 
kind could be used in a way which 
would bring unwarrantedly unfavor- 
able publicity or financial damage to 
companies which continued to use 
surface active agents in their prod- 
ucts. 


Standards Promulgation Stymied 

Not the least among those who 
would suffer from the nature of this 
preliminary report are the processors 
of materials used in foods in which 
are incorporated the surface active 
agents, particularly the mono-digly- 
ceride group, since the recent hear- 
ings on proposed standards for bread 
and rolls failed to develop any testi- 


mony as to their harmfulness when 
used in food. Even in the case of the 
polyoxyethylene group, it was not 
denied status as optional ingredients 
because of any substantial proof of 
harmfulness but was excluded largely 
because FDA appeared to see an area 
of doubt and preferred to play safe 
and withhold approval of them until 
some later time when more conclu- 
sive evidence could be developed. 

While FDA officials decline to indi- 
cate what they will do in regard to 
mone and diglycerides in the bread 
standards, there is a strong feeling in 
trade and legal circles here that FDA 
cannot ignore the food protection 
committee’s report and may decide 
to exclude all of the surface active 
agents, issue the standards as planned 
in all other respects and reopen the 
issue of all surface active agents for 
a complete airing at FDA. 

The bread standards as developed 
at the recent hearings are now being 
studied by the general counsel's office 
of the Federal Security Agency, and 
some further time is seen before the 
administrator will act. 
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Railmen Oppose 
Saturday Grain 
Exchange Closing 


MINNEAPOLIS — Presidents of 
nine railroads operating in Minnesota 
have voiced théir objections to the 
proposed Saturday closing of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange. They de- 
clared that such a move would cause 
“serious danger’ for the market and 
would lead to a reduction in the 
freight car supply at country eleva- 
tors and congestion at terminals when 
the crop begins to move. 

Members of the exchange failed 
to come to an agreement on the Sat- 
urday closing during a recent meet- 
ing. The board of directors then dis- 
tributed questionnaires, asking the 
members if they preferred to have the 
exchange closed, partly closed or 
open on Saturdays. The question- 
naires are to be returned July 12, and 
it was indicated that the board’s ac- 
tion will be governed by the results. 

In letters sent to exchange mem- 
bers the railroad executives said that 
“it is to be hoped that you will not 
vote on the Saturday closing pro- 
posal without thoughtful considera- 
tion of the transportation difficulties 
it would create for the grain and 
milling industries.” Even with six- 
day exchange operations it has been 
difficult to provide grain cars, the 
letter stated. 

Saturday closing of the Chicago 
Board of Trade went into effect June 
23 after being approved in a member- 
ship vote by a narrow margin of 22. 
A move to force a new vote on the 
issue was reported under way in Chi- 
cago. 

A vote on the question is being tak- 
en among members of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade as a guide for 
directors. Members also can vote, if 
they wish, to suspend trading in fu- 
tures contracts on Saturdays during 
the summer and allow the cash mar- 
ket to remain open. The election fol- 
lows presentation of a petition to 
close signed by 81 members. 

The directors of the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange have decided 
to keep the exchange open on Sat- 
urdays during July but to close 
on Saturdays during August and 
September. A membership’ vote 
showed 71 in favor of closing and 
15 opposed. 

Saturday morning trading is to 
continue at the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. Following the decision to 
close at Chicago on Saturdays dur- 
ing June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, a general meeting of the Winni- 
peg men was asked to consider the 
position, but after discussion it was 


FEED WHEAT IMPORTS 
GAIN SHARPLY 


WASHINGTON — U.S. imports of 
wheat during March included 899,000 
bu. for domestic use termed “unfit 
for human consumption,” aecording 
to the current Foreign Agricultural 
Trade report issued by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The value of 
these imports was reported at §$1,- 
528,000. 

While no explanation of this quan- 
tity of low grade wheat is given it 
apparently comprised shipments of 
frost damaged grain from Canada 
intended for use as animal feed. Im- 
ports of wheat in this category in 
March, 1950, totaled 153,000 bu., 
valued at $267,000. 
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decided to withdraw the proposal. J. 
T. Irving, secretary, commented that 
the members felt that because the ex- 
change is recognized as an important 
domestic and international market its 
facilities should be made available 
with as little interruption as possible. 

Directors of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change last week decided that there 
would be no change in operations of 
that exchange, which will continue 
to operate on Saturdays as usual. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Army Returns to 
Flour Market, Buys 
175,000 Sacks 


CHICAGO—After being out of the 
flour market for more than a month, 
the Chicago purchasing office of the 
Army Quartermaster returned with 
a bang June 28-29. On those two days 
the office bought about 175,000 sacks 
of flour. Most of the flour was for 
export. 

Requests for bids on 40,000 Ib. un- 
cooked wheat farina cereal for the 
Navy will be opened July 19. 

Here are the sales reported: 

June 28, soft wheat flour—Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., 600 sacks for 
National City, Cal., at $5.39, 600 sacks 
for Oakland, Cal. at $5.74, 1,800 sacks 
for Norfolk, Va., at $6.33, 600 sacks 
for Seattle at $5.47, 600 sacks for 
National City at $5.74; Marion Mill- 
ing Co., 600 sacks for Norfolk at 
$5.42; Colorado Milling & Elevator, 
4,000 sacks for National City, Cal., at 
$5.52; Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
800 sacks for Yukon, Fla., at $5.98; 
General Mills, Inc., 600 sacks for 
Great Lakes at $5.39; Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., 800 sacks for Boston at $5.866; 
Acme Flour Mills Co., 600 sacks for 
Corpus Christi at $5.54; Pillsbury 
Mills, 2,800 sacks for Bainbridge, 
Md., at $5.824; General Mills, Inc., 
600 sacks for Pensacola, Fla., at $5.69, 
5,200 sacks for Norfolk at $5.83, 800 
sacks for Charleston, S.C., at $5.93, 
General Mills, Sperry Division, 1,800 
sacks for Seattle at $5.36; Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., 1,800 sacks 
for Torrence, Cal., at $5.49. 

Hard wheat flour export pack— 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 700 sacks for 
Boston at $6.276, 800 sacks for 
Charleston at $6.393, 700 sacks for 
Yukon, Fla., at $6.43, 2,080 sacks for 
Norfolk at $6.22; Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., 1,600 sacks for National 
City at $5.94, 2,000 sacks for Oakland, 
Cal., at $5.89, 7,200 sacks for Seattle 
at $5.78, 1,500 sacks for Torrence, 
Cal., at $5.89. 

June 29, for export, hard wheat 
flour—Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., 3,000 sacks for Lyoth, Cal., at 
$5.86, 3,000 sacks at $5.98, and 3,000 
sacks at $5.92; Globe Mills (Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.,) 40,000 sacks for Auburn, 
Wash., at $5.65, 5,000 sacks for Lyoth, 
Cal., at $5.93; General Mills, Inc., 
Sperry Division, 20,000 sacks for Ly- 
oth at $5.88; Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., 2,400 sacks for Army 
Depot, Ga., at $6.11; General Mills, 
35,000 sacks for Buffalo for beyond 
at $5.78, 10,000 sacks for Kansas City 
for beyond in papers at $4.83; Flour 
Mills of America, 10,000 sacks for 
Kansas City for beyond in papers at 
$4.85. 

Soft wheat flour for army export— 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kan- 
sas, 1,200 sacks for Army Depot, Ga., 
at $6.31, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., 600 sacks for New Cumberland, 
Pa., at $6.30, 600 sacks for Auburn, 
Wash., at $5.42. 


with Italy taking 731,000 bu., Belgium 
207,000 and Norway 104,000. Class 2 
sales accounted for more than 1,170,- 
000 bu., including 642,000 booked for 
Japan, 344,000 to Belgium and a 
little more than 84,000 for Switzer- 
land. 
——“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

TO CLINTON FOODS BOARD 

CLINTON, IOWA—Roscoe C. Wag- 
ner, vice president in charge of op- 
erations at the corn processing divi- 
sion of Clinton Foods, Inc., has been 
elected to the board of directors and 
named president of the division. 

———“BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 

RICE GRAIN CO. PROJECT 

MAUMEE, OHIO—The Rice Grain 
Co., Toledo brokerage firm handling 
grain for reshipment to the East 
Coast, is planning to erect a 250,000 
bu. grain elevator here if zoning re- 
strictions are lifted. The proposed 
elevator will cost about $250,000 and 
will be the initial unit in a program 
that calls for later construction of an 
administration building, track weigh- 
ing station and farm store, at a total 
cost estimated at between $750,000 
and $1,000,000. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers’ Strike 
in Eastern U.S. 
Appears Settled 


NEW YORK—Settlement of the 9- 
day-old bakery drivers strike here ap- 
peared imminent July 10 following 
intervention by Mayor Vincent R. 
Impellitteri. Informed sources pre- 
dicted that bread trucks probably 
would be rolling within 48 hours. 

The agreement, if ratified by em- 
ployers and workers voting July 10, is 
expected to be followed by a petition 
to the Office of Price Stabilization for 
a price increase for the 16 major 
bread producers involved. The local 
press is already hinting to the house- 
wife that the 18¢ loaf will go to 19 or 
20¢ as a result of the strike. 

It is also predicted by union spokes- 
men that acceptance of the formula 
would set a pattern for approximately 
60,000 drivers throughout the nation. 

The formula proposed by the may- 
or’s three-man fact finding commit- 
tee, which will affect approximately 
4,000 drivers in New York, Long 
Island, Westchester County, north- 
ern New Jersey and Fairfield County, 
Connnecticut, calls for: 

1. A 5-day week effective within 80 
days. 

2. Contracts to run for two years, 
ending April, 1953, with a wage re- 
opening next May if desired. 

3. Contracts of all affected locals 
to have uniform expiration dates. 

The striking drivers have been 
seeking a 5-day week, 10% commis- 
sion on sales and $75 weekly guar- 
antee, instead of the current 6 days, 
8% and $65 minimum. 

The past week saw a continued 
curtailment of wrapped bread in this 
market as reports of violence and co- 
ercion forced non-striking bakers to 
suspend deliveries, thus adding to the 
shortage situation in the city. 

The New England strike, affecting 
approximately 2,000 bakers, was set- 
tled July 2 on the basis of a 5-day 
week and wage increases up to 14¢ 
hr. The shorter work week will be- 
come effective Aug. 26. 

Settlement of the Pittsburgh strike 
which had closed principal wholesale 
plants June 27, was made July 4. The 
workers were granted a 5-day week 
and a reported 10% wage increase. 
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1950-51 Crop Year 
Grain Exports Hit 
558,080,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has estimated 
July 1950—-May 1951 exports of U.S. 
grains and grain products at ap- 
proximately 14,332,000 long tons 
(558,080,000 bu. grain equivalent) as 
compared with 11,516,000 long tons 
(454,111,000 bu. grain equivalent) in 
the like period of 1949-50. 

Of the July-April 1950-51 total, 
about 8,260,000 long tons, or 58%, 
went to ECA countries, including 
Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Greece, Ire- 
land, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Trieste, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom; 1,606,000 
long tons, or 11%, went to the U.S. 
Pacific occupied areas. 

Exports to Brazil, Canada, Egypt, 
India, Israel, Mexico, and Yugoslavia 
totaled 3,176,000 long tons or 22%. 
A miscellaneous group of other coun- 
tries received 1,290,000 long tons or 
9% of the total. 

1949-50 
Wheat, Flour 
and Macaroni and Products* 
Tons Bushels Tons Bushels 
(thousands) 
30,949 479 
30,799 614 
33,337 
25,947 
23,095 
24,973 
21,104 
21,952 
22,268 
25,896 
17,710 


Other Grains 


278,030 4,067 176,081 
1950-51 

Wheat, Flour 
and Macaroni and Products* 
Tons Bushels Tons Bushels 
(thousands) 
316 328 


ot. 7,449 


Other Grains 


July 
Aug 


13,694 
18,290 
15,540 
17,948 
22,495 
21,490 
16,407 


24,220 


Sept. . 

Oct. . 
Nov. . 

Dec 

Jan. 

Feb. 03 
Mar. .1, 
Apr. .1, 
Preli. 1,492 


27,703 
30,270 
20,382 


67,629 
55,743 

Tot. 8,829 329,641 1228,439 

*Includes corn, oats, grain sorghums, bar- 
ley, rye, corn grite and meal, cornstarch 
and corn flour, oatmeal, and malt. 

tIincludes 103,287,000 bu, corn, 3,201,000 bu. 
oats, 70,466,000 bu. grain sorghuma, 33,- 
479,000 bu. barley, and 6,946,000 bu. rye. 
(Products of these commodities are not 
included in these sub-totals.) 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CARGILL LEASES GRAIN 
ELEVATOR IN VIRGINIA 


MINNEAPOLIS—Effective July 1, 
Cargill, Inc., has leased from the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. its grain 
elevator at Richmond, Va. This eleva- 
tor, constructed only a few years ago, 
has a storage capacity of 500,000 bu. 
Cargill has opened a branch office 
which will be under the direction of 
Robert A. Smith, who has been assist- 
ant manager of Cargill’s Baltimore 
office, and prior to that time was man- 
ager of the Cargill office at Aber- 
deen, S.D. 

Cargill announced that it would 
serve the Virginia area from the new 
facilities by providing storage facili- 
ties and a year-around market for 
grains produced in the region. 

——"BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PURCHASES ELEVATOR 

WARSAW, ILL. — The Hancock 
County Grain Co. has purchased the 
Farmers Grain & Supply Co. here. 
Charles Arie will be the new man- 
ager. Frank Izard, who has been 
manager of the elevator six years, 
will manage all of the company’s 
mills. 
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Flour buyers followed a watchful, 
waiting policy last week and con- 
tinued to delay forward purchasing. 

Most bakers, watching for the mark- 
et influences of peace and crop de- 
velopments, shied away from exten- 
sive buying ahead. Family flour sales 
also were slow. And export business 
was limited. 

Sales totals were down from the 
previous week. In the Southwest, 
sales declined to 63% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 103% the 
previous week. Spring wheat mills 
sales averaged 56% of capacity, com- 
pared with 65% the preceding week. 

Discounts based on strong mill- 
feed markets were offered for im- 
mediate and nearby shipment. This 
situation, along with other factors, 
acted to discourage major forward 
buying. Also putting a damper on 
flour business was the bakery em- 
ployees’ strike in the East. 

Many buyers in the Southwest 
were purchasing only enough flour to 
meet needs until an expected weaken- 
ing of the market with the delayed 
wheat harvest. The business included 
sales to some chains. Spring wheat 
mills reported sales were limited 
mostly to scattered small lots for 
immediate or nearby shipment. 

With order backlogs dwindling, 
some substantial business was ex- 
pected soon. 

Although export activity was not 
heavy, there were some fair sales 
to a few Latin American countries, 
and additional business was done with 
Ceylon. 

U.S. flour prvduction declined to 
66% of capacity, compared with 77% 
the previous week. (See page 15). 
Output at Buffalo was up, but in 
other areas decreases were noted. 

Flour sales summaries by areas 
follow: 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour buyers are pa- 
tiently waiting this week for the mar- 
ket effect of the delayed hard winter 
wheat harvest in Kansas and made 
no move to book their needs for the 
customary three to six months. In- 
stead, they keep buying only enough 
to carry them along to the period of 
expected market weakness. 

Sales last week amounted to 63°% 
of capacity, compared with 103% in 
the previous week and 414% a year 
ago. Of this total only around 19% 
was government and export business. 

The discounts available for imme- 
diate shipment bookings and for July 
discouraged any forward business of 
importance, and most mills sold only 
occasional cars for 120-day shipment. 
Volume of trade was fairly brisk for 
immediate and July. Some of the na- 
tion’s largest flour buyers were tak- 
ing their current needs on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis. One large 
eastern bakery chain purchased some 
additional lots for July shipment to 
add to similar bookings made a fort- 
night ago. A midwestern chain took 
some small lots for July also, but 
the aggregate of these sales was not 
impressive. One southeastern baker 
booked 50,000 sacks. 

Several of the larger bakers are 
thought to need flour for July and 
probably there will be some booking 
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FLOUR BUYERS DELAY FORWARD 
PURCHASING; SALES DECREASE 


Market Effects of Crop Developments, Peace Negotiations 
Awaited—Foreign as Well as Domestic De- 
mand Limited—Production Down 


done this week by these companies, 
even if they do not go beyond. 

Obviously, bakers are awaiting a 
test of the wheat market when weath- 
er becomes favorable for harvest and 
receipts at terminals reach normal 
seasonal levels. That test probably 
will be reached within the next two 
weeks, and if there is to be downward 
pressure from wheat marketings, it 
should begin to show up by next week. 
No doubt a modest break in prices 
would bring in some flour business 
for nearby shipment, since the aver- 
age buyer’s inventory is so low, but 
probably forward bookings will be 
withheld as long as there are dis- 
counts for immediate shipment re- 
sulting from strong spot markets for 
milifeed. 

Like bakers, buyers of family flour 
have not been booking any flour 
ahead. Prices were reduced by most 
mills last week 5@15¢, and the bulk 
of the business done was a p.d.s. basis. 
Some millers believe that another 15¢ 
drop in family flour would start some 
buying; others think that the hand- 
to-mouth tempo may continue until 
a radical change in the market out- 
look takes place. 

Although wheat values have 
slumped off quite a bit in the past 
week, much of the advantage has 
been lost to the flour buyer by cor- 
responding declines in millfeed, and 
prices were only about 5¢ off on bak- 
ery flours compared with a week 
earlier. 

There was not much interest in 
export flour, and sales were limited 
to fair bookings made to a few Latin 
American countries. Some small lots 
were sold to Venezuela outside the 
IWA subsidy. That country has not 
yet issued import licenses for sub- 
sidized imports, but last week’s pur- 
chasers needed the flour and were 
willing to book at the open market 
price. Other lots Were sold to Guate- 
mala, and there was some additional 


business indicated with Ceylon. Clears 
were strong, with offerings moderate. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons July 7: hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5 60@5.65, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.45@5.50, straight 
$5.40@5.45; established brands of 
family flour $6.25@7.25; first clears 
$4.55@4.70, second clears $4.35@4.45, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.10@4.35; 
soft wheat short patent $6.75@7, 
straight $5.55@5.65, cake flour $6.25 
@6.45. These quotations are for 120- 
day shipment. Discounts for imme- 
diate shipment are 10¢. 

Five mills report domestic business 
fair, 3 quiet, 6 slow, 3 dull. 


Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices about un- 
changed. Shipping directions were 
satisfactory. 


Hutchinson: Flour buyers continued 
last week to mark time, awaiting an 
expected drop when the rush of new 
wheat begins. New business was on @ 
restricted scale, with bakers generally 
permitting inventories to reach the 
vanishing point before looking ahead. 
They filled in for July needs, usually 
at a discount of 5@10¢ under the 
prevailing market. Shipping directions 
were fairly satisfactory, though not 
as free as in the last half of June. 
Operations slumped slightly. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: Family pat- 
ent $6.20@6.30; baker’s patent $5.40 
@5.50, standard $5.25@5.35. 


Wichita: Mills operated 3% days at 
capacity last week. All sales were do- 
mestic and averaged 59%, compared 
with 85% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair to good. Prices July 
6 were unchanged to 5¢ sack lower, 
compared with the preceding week. 


Ft. Worth: Flour demand was bet- 
ter last week. Sales totaled probably 
40% of capacity. Running time was 
three to four days. Prices were about 
unchanged. Family extra high patent 
$6.90@7.10, high patent $6.60@6.80: 
standard bakers unenriched $5.90; 
first clears unenriched $4.85@4.95. 


Oklahoma City: Sales ranged up to 
90% and averaged 39%, compared 
with 41% the previous week and 80% 
a year ago. Sales were divided 70% 
to the family trade and 30% to bak- 
ers. Prices closed unchanged on fam- 
ily flour and some higher on bakery 
flour. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 


(Continued on page 30) 





Forward Purchasing of Semolina 


Continued; Fairly Good Sales Noted 


Sales of semolina and durum granu- 
lars continued at a fairly good rate 
last week. 


Some manufacturers of macroni 
and noodle products, observing price 
trends, felt it was an opportune time 
to buy and booked for forward posi- 
tions. Last week’s sales followed fairlY 
good business the previous week. 

Purchasers were covering needs for 
from 60 to 120 days. Some mill rep- 
resentatives expressed the opinion 
that a good share of the macaroni 
manufacturers have now covered 
their needs for at least 90 days. 

It was noted that premiums on 
durum wheat had started coming up, 
and this, seme persons felt, prompted 
additional semolina buying. Premiums 
on fancy milling quality durum July 
9 were 12¢ over the July future at 
Minneapolis. Standard semolina was 
quoted July 9 at $5.70@5.75 sack, 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Eastern trade reports indicated 
that macaroni and noodle business 
was steady last week and demand 
continued fair } 


Production by durum mills last 
week averaged 54% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 81% the previous 
week and 41% a year ago. 

Reports from the durum wheat ter- 
ritory indicate that crop prospects 
continue very good. It was indicated 
July 6 that good rains would be bene- 
ficial, but the crop as a whole still 
looked good. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis July 7, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd Amb. or better 
Choice 2 Amber or better 
Choice 3 Amber or better 


Medium 2 Durum or better 
Medium 3 Durum or better 


$236 % @2.38% 
2.31% @ 2.35% 
2.24% @2 4 
2,23 % @2.323 
2.19% @2.27% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
9 159,500 85,439 5 
186,500 *151,578 
213,000 88,217 
1951 
1950 


July 1-6 
Previous week 11 
Year age 12 
July 1, 1950-July 6 
July 1, 1949-July 7, 


*Revised 
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FAIR TO GOOD DEMAND 
FOR MILLFEED SHOWN 


Prices Reported Fairly Steady to 
Higher; Weakness Shown at 
Some Points After Gains 


Fair to good demand for millfeed 
was reported at most points last 
week. Offerings early this week were 
being taken readily in the North- 
west, and offerings in the Southwest 
were ample for the fair demand. 

Central states buyers showed mod- 
erate to good interest. Business was 
reported rather quiet in the East. In 
the Pacific Northwest supplies re- 
mained very tight. 

Prices in the Northwest early this 
week were fairly steady and showed 
no great variation from a week earli- 
er. At Kansas City, values weakened 
after gaining strength the middle of 
last week. Prices last week at many 
points were steady to higher. 

Buying interest of formula feed 
dealers slumped in the Northwest last 
week, but generally volume of busi- 
ness came up to a good total and pro- 
duction schedules were trimmed only 
moderately. 

Some holding back among buyers 
was evident as everyone watched in- 
gredient market trends in light of 
developments on the Korean cease 
fire. 

Some manufacturers reported a 
pick-up in dairy feed business, both 
16% rations and concentrates. 

Hog concentrates continue to move 
in good volume, while poultry feeds 
still comprise a major share of busi- 
ness. Starter feed for chicks for 
some concerns are going out in larger 
volume than grower, a departure 
from usual seasonal developments. 

Turkey feed sales, including a fair 
share of starters intended for broil- 
er crops, remained good. Builders 
and finishing feed volume expanded. 

Formula feed sales in the South- 
west continued at a high rate, and most 
feed mills report current business in 
excess of the corresponding time a 
year ago. Normally feed manufac- 
turers in this area reach a business 
peak in May, but this year a num- 
ber of mills report June as the peak 
month for the year. While there has 
been a modest over-all decline lately, 
the current rate of sales remains 
higher than seasonally normal. 

Most firms report that June busi- 
ness volume was as good or better 
than June last year. 

One factor largely responsible is 
the late spurt in chick starter. Sales 
of this commodity are well over last 
year and persisting abnormally late 
in the season. 

Egg mash business is reported gen- 
erally good. The seasonal slackening 
in pig starter is being matched by im- 
proved supplement bookings. Broiler 
feed demand is good, and the firms 
which do a large turkey feed trade 
say their volume is picking up rapid- 
ly. Only dairy and cattle feeds are 
lagging, as usual when grass is as 
lush as it now is in the Southwest. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 39,122 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 45,147 tons in the 
week previous and 40,680 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
39,122 tons as compared with 40,680 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Delayed Harvesting 
Firms Wheat Market 


Receipts at Kansas City Relatively Light as Wet Fields, Rain 
Delay Harvest; Cash Prices Firm at Close of Week’s Trading 


The wheat market turned firmer 
during the past week as rains de- 
layed harvesting in the Southwest, 
principally in Kansas, and cool weath- 
er retarded growth of the spring 
wheat crop. Wheat prices advanced 
l¢ to 2¢ but still were 10¢ to 15¢ a 
bushel below the 1951 loan rates. 

Harvesting of winter wheat is just 
about completed in Texas and Okla- 
homa. The short wheat crop in the 
dry areas of Kansas have been re- 
flected in relatively light receipts at 
Kansas City. 

Closing prices for wheat 
July 9 were: Chicago—July, $2.30% ; 
September, $2.33%; December 
$2.38%; March, $2.415. Minneapolis 

July, $2.27%; September, $2.29% 
December, $2.33%. Kansas City 
July, $2.27%; September, $2.30; 
cember, $2.33% 

Spring Wheat Volume Declines 

Arrivals at spring wheat terminals 
moderated further during the past 
week with 1,204 cars received at 
Minneapolis and 1,274 at Duluth. A 
combination of smaller offerings and 
some increase in demand firmed cash 
premiums. Trading basis on the or- 
dinary grades was up l¢ to 2¢, with 
a good demand present from elevator 
buyers 

Mills also furnished a good inquiry 
but demand from them was centered 
almost entirely on high protein lots. 
As a result, premiums of 15.00% 
protein lots were up 2¢ to 3¢, while 
premiums on 16.00% protein were ad- 
vanced from 4¢ to 5¢. 

The in-between qualities were more 
or less neglected and wheat in the 
14.00% protein bracket traded at 
about an unchanged basis as com- 
pared with the previous week. At the 
close of the week ordinary No. 1 
DNS, including 12.00% protein, was 
quoted at 1¢ to 3¢ over the July 
future, 13.00% protein was 2¢ to 5¢ 
over, 14.00% protein 10¢ to 11¢ over, 
15.00% protein 29¢ to 31¢ over and 
16.00% protein 45¢ to 48¢ over. 

The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the past 
week was 12.99% and the durum 
averaged 11.34% 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis July 7: 

(For Dry 


futures 


De- 


Sound Wheat) 
$2.28% 


Grade Discounts 
rr each Ib 


ower 


Market Firm at Kansas City 

The Kansas City grain trade still 
awaited the full advent of new wheat 
into its market and it became in- 
creasingly apparent that a _ rush 
would not develop this year. In the 
week ended July 7, traditionally a 
week of heavy receipts, only 1,140 
cars were received. This compares 
with 4,749 cars a year ago. On July 
9 the weekend receipts totaled 646 
cars, less than half the number of 
the corresponding 1950 date. Harvest 
in Kansas was progressing, but was 
spotty throughout the state because 
of additional bad weather and mud. 
Over the entire state wheat is ready 
to cut, but harvest depends on the 
condition of the ground and as yet 


field activity has been far below nor- 
mal. Thus, with the light receipts 
demand was good and prices firm. 
Adding to the firmness was the grow- 
ing belief that many producers will 
not sell wheat now because of the 
ample storage space available in the 
Southwest and the spot market prices 
being considerably below the govern- 
ment loan basis. 

The Kansas City cash trading basis 
was divided between old and new 
wheat last week, the new drawing 
discounts for reason of high moisture 
and larger quantity of offerings. The 
old wheat basis was 1% @2%¢ over 
for No. 1 ordinary, 4@5¢ over for 13% 
protein and 6@8¢ over for 14% pro- 
tein. New wheat premiums compared 
as follows: Ordinary %@l¢ over, 
13% protein 2@2%¢ over and 14% 
protein 3@4¢ over. The basic July 
future opened last week at $2.27%, 
reached a maximum of $2.30 and 
closed at $2.27% July 9. Milling de- 
mand was good, particularly for the 
drier cars. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City July 7, protein con- 
tent considered: 

1 Dark and Hard 
2 Dark and Hard 
3 Dark and Hard 
Yo. 4 Dark and Hard 
vo. 1 Red 
2 Red .. 
3 Red 
4 Red 2 . 

Hard winter wheat at Ft. Worth 
was priced at $2.4744@2.48%%, basis 
No. 1 delivered Texas common points. 
The demand is fair with offerings 
light, since most of the crop is going 
into store. 


Northwest Markets Quiet 

Wheat markets in the Pacific 
Northwest were quiet last week. Ex- 
porters were out of the market in- 
asmuch as they cannot make sales 
to western Europe and the Orient 
has not been in the market. Japan 
cannot buy until it is allocated furth- 
er funds to purchase. South Ameri- 
ca is not interested currently, having 
already purchased several cargoes of 
new crop wheat. 

Business with India is still un- 
settled and the trade does not know 
whether India will buy its wheat 
through private trade channels or 
through the Commodity Credit Corp. 
CCC is reported as not having large 
stocks of wheat on hand. 

New crop harvest started in centrai 
Oregon July 5 but none of the wheat 
has arrived at terminals yet. The 
condition of the crop east of the 
mountains is good, but spring crops 
west of the mountains have de- 
teriorated rapidly. 

Scattered showers were received 
July 4. An average crop is anticipated 
in the Pacific Northwest this year. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARBA’S 1952 CONVENTION 
SET FOR WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CHICAGO—The 1952 cdnvention of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America will be held at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C., accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Bern E. Godde; Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., presi- 
dent of the association. 

The choice was made at the invita- 
tion of the Retail Bakers Association 
of Greater Washington, through its 





CuRRENT Frour PRODUCTION 


* * * 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


mills repofting currently to The 


Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity end to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. 


July 1-6, 
1951 

‘ 508,359 

1,020,950 

° 431,143 

292,522 

175,931 


Northwest 

Southwest .. 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast: 
North Pacific Coast 


Totals 2,428,905 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 
*Revised. 


-~Percentage of capacity Fy yyy ~ 5-day week 


July 1-6, Previous July 2 


Northwest 
Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and 8.E 
No. Pacific Coast 


Totals 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 
capacity 
340,600 
340,600 
340,600 
340,600 


Flour % ac- 


July 1-6 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Fivi-year average 
Ten-year average 
tepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina Mills) 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity a 
1,019,250 ’ 
1,019,250 


July 1-6 
Previous week 
Year ago 1,016,750 
Two years ago 1,017,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills m Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 
capacity 

671,400 

671,400 

650,095 

650,805 


July 16 
Previous 
Year ago 
Twe years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average . 
*Revised. 


week 


415,174 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 
459,500 
459,500 
505,000 
505,500 


Flour 
output 
431,148 

*410,431 
489,180 
430,364 


July 1-6 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


*Previous 


154,625 


2,856,791 


expressed in percentages. 


July 2-7, 
week 1940 
706,735 490,022 528,881 
1 ae 046 1,303,368 
430,364 
415,174 
227,810 


July 3-8, July 4-9, 
1949 1948 
603.554 

1,353 489 
486,603 
463,489 
322,384 

710, 302 2,905,597 3,229,519 

74 75 72 70 


0 431 
341,917 
244,083 


trop year flour production 


8, July 4-9 


1,019,046 
ty =< 


2,710,302 


5-day week 
capacity 
capacity 
282,500 
282,500 
317,800 
315,800 


Flour 
output 
output 
206,012 
*236,262 

193,067 
199,999 


% ac- 
tivity 


July 1-6 
Previous 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised, 


week 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 


Montana and Iowa: 
5-day week 
capacity 
Pony 250 


Flour 
output 
302,347 
*469,473 
296,955 
328,882 


% ac- 


July 1-6 
Previous week 
Year ago .. 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific 


a, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 

output 

108,218 

*150,577 65 

193,532 

165,369 


Coast 


% ac 
tivity 
July 1-6 7 


Previous week . 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year-average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Portland and 


July 1-6 


230,000 
230,000 
202,500 


202,500 


Interior Oregon Mills 
133,000 67,713 
Previous week 133,000 93,506 
Year ago 22,000 73 
Twe years ago 122,000 

Five-year 
‘Ten-year 


average 
average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed, 


in tons, for the current and prior two wecks, 


together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Okiahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal milis of Minnesota, 


and Montana. including Minneapolis, St. 

N.Y. 
-———Southwest*——. 
Weekly Crop year 
promctes 

July 1-6 20,6 

Previous week 

Two weeks ago. 

1950 

1949 

1948 

1947 

Five-yr 


20,671 


30 
25,105 


*Principal mills. **84%@ 


average 33,700 


Paul and Dulut?.-Superior; 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


7--— North west*— 

Weekly Crop year 

to date vroduction to date eae 10 date orecreee to date 
9,12 


of total capacity, 


lowa, North and South Dakota 
(3) mills of Buffalo, 


--— Buffuiot— -—Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Orop yr. 


39,122 


$0, 680 


tA’ mills. theviwed 





president, E. Eric Birk, Willie’s Bak- 
ery, Washington. 

Mr. Birk will act as general con- 
vention chairman, supported by 
Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, 
a director of the ARBA. 

Further information on the conven- 
tion will be available later from the 
Chicago headquarters of the associa- 
tion, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13. 

———SBREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

COTTON GOODS INDEX 23.37 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 23.37, com- 


pared with 17.80 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index 47.87 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. Current index, 51.97, 
is based on USDA import ceiling 
price. 
"BREAD 168 THE STAFF OF LiFe 

WHEAT IMPROVEMENT PANEL 

URBANA, OHIO—A panel dis- 
cussion on wheat crop improvement 
featured a meeting July 2 in the 
South Ward High School here, spon- 
sored by Francis Nau of the Nau 
Grain Co. Panel members included 
Kenneth Rinehart, Champaign County 
agent, as chairman; E. P. Reed of 
Columbus, Ohio State University 
agronomist, and Walter Hall of 
Springfield, a licensed grain inspector. 
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W. E. Long Retires as Head of Bakery Service Firm 





AT W. E. LONG CONFERENCE—Delegates to the 
General Managers Conference held by the W. E. Long 
Co. in Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Hotel recently are 
shown in the illustration above. The annual conference 
was climaxed by the announcement that W. E. Long, 
seated in the front on the rostrum at the right, was 
retiring from active participation in the company. Next to 


CHICAGO—-W. E. Long, founder of 
the W. E. Long Co., bakery service 
organization, has announced his re- 
tirement from active participation in 
the affairs of the company and his 
resignation from the position of chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

The announcement came as a finale 
to the closing session of the Long 
Co. General Managers’ Conference at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel here re- 
cently. 

Mr. Long organized the company 
which bears this name 51 years ago 
to provide management counsel and 
advertising service exclusively for the 
baking industry, it was pointed out. 


The firm’s service now includes prod- 
ucts control and production service, 
accounting and cost control, mate- 
rial and equipment, engineering, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. In 1949 
he sold his interest in the organiza- 
tion to six of his associates who had 
helped him build the firm to its pres- 
ent position of leadership. 

In making the announcement of his 
retirement, Mr. Long honored the 
men of the baking industry for the 
great strides of progress the industry 
has made. He said that it had “been a 
privilege to work with the bakers and 
to have a small part in working for 
that progress.” 

E. E. Hanson, executive vice presi- 


Mr. Long is Edward Van Poolen, chief of the engineering 
division; at his right is William L. Goodman, Jr., vice 
president and director of advertising for the company. In 
the rear is Rowland J. Clark, director of laboratory and 
products control. Mr. Long was named honorary chair- 
man of the board for life by the W. E. Long Co. board 
of directors. 


dent of the Long Co., paid tribute to 
the part Mr. Long has played in the 
development of the baking industry 
and expressed the high regard of the 
personnel of the company for Mr. 
Long’s leadership. In his statement, 
Mr. Hanson said that the board of 
directors, in a meeting called to 
consider Mr. Long's resignation, voted 
to name him honorary chairman of 
the board for life. 

Following Mr. Long’s announce- 
ment of retirement, Gerard Williams, 
president of the Williams Baking Co., 
Scranton, Pa., spoke on behalf of the 
more than 100 independent bakers as- 
sembled in the meeting in paying trib- 
ute to Mr. Long. 





ABA OUTLINES OCTOBER 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


CHICAGO — The 1951 convention 
of the American Bakers Assn. will be 
built around the theme of “Essential 
for a Strong America,” John T. Mc- 
Carthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
chairman of the board of the ABA, 
has announced. The convention will 
be held at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 13-17. 

The theme was suggested by Karl 
E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, president of the association. 

“The essentiality of bakery products 
in many directions is an accepted 
fact,” Mr. McCarthy said. “In our 
convention meetings we will be able 
to impress on everyone within and 
outside our industry the important 
role that the baking industry plays 
as a business employing hundreds of 
thousands of people; as a food dis- 
tributing factor which totals $4 bil- 
lion; as the farmer’s best customer; 
as a vital contributor to the health 
and well-being of the American peo- 

le. 

“On these subjects and many oth- 
ers, the importance and essentiality 
of the industry will be brought home 
to consumers, emphatically underlined 
to people in government and empha- 
sized to every member of the indus- 
try.” 

The convention program will open 
Saturday, Oct. 13, with that day de- 
voted to the wholesale cake branch 
sessions. 

Sunday will be “Retail Bakers Day” 
and a committee is in the process 
of drawing detailed plans for the 
retail meetings. Also on Sunday, there 





will be meetings of the ABA execu- 
tive committee, American Bakers 
Foundation trusteees and members 
meetings, the ABA national affairs 
committee, and a luncheon for the 
ABA board of governors. 

The reception for the chairman 
and president will be from 5 to 7 
p.m. Sunday. 

The general session of the ABA 
will open at 10 a.m. Monday, Oct. 15, 
with reports from the officers and 
various committees. The American 
Institute of Baking meeting will be 
held during this time. 

Monday afternoon will be devoted 
to the Bakers of America Program 
report and projected plans for the 
future. 

The annual Bakers Party and Din- 
ner Dance will be held Monday eve- 
ning, starting at 7:30. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry will hold a breakfast Tues- 
day morning, followed by ABA branch 
sessions which will open at 10 a.m. 


im, Lira SOY ng 


ABA EMBLEM—“Essential for a 
Strong America” is the theme of the 
1951 American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion to be held in Chicago Oct. 18-17. 
The emblem of the convention (above) 
will be used on all the convention 
programs and other literature to 
carry the theme throughout the na- 
tion. 


Sessions will be held for wholesale 
pie, house-to-house, wholesale bread 
and multiple-unit-retail. These ses- 
sions will continue Tuesday afternoon. 

A luncheon meeting of secretaries 
of baking industry associations will 
be held Tuesday. 

The Wednesday session will open 
with an address by Earl B. Cox, 
Helms Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, 
president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 

The young executives of the baking 
industry will take over the balance of 
the program Wednesday morning, the 
convention adjourning at noon. 
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DPA APPROVES RAPID TAX 
WRITE-OFF FOR STORAGE 


WASHINGTON—The Defense Pro- 
duction Administration has made 
seven additional authorizations for 
accelerated tax amortization of new 
grain storage or elevator facilities. 

All of the most recent recipients of 
certificates of necessity will, like the 
previous recipients, be permitted 
rapid tax write-off to the extent of 
50% of the cost of the grain storage 
facilities. 

Following are the names of the 
companies which were issued certifi- 
cates, the locations, the amounts ap- 
plied for, amounts eligible and per- 
centage certified: 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Con- 
don, Ore.; $54,951; $54,951; 50%. Mil- 
ton I. Morrison, Colony, Kansas; $21,- 
700; $21,700; 50%. Davidson Grain 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; $150,000; 
$150,000; 50%. Teichgraeber Milling 
Co., Emporia, Kansas; $77,595; $77,- 
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595; 50%. Archer-Daniels- Midland 
Co., Ione, Ore.; $39,327; $39,327; 50%. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton Texas; 
$304,676; $304,676; 50%. Lloyd, Alta 
and Kenneth Morrison, Junction City, 
Kansas; $135,000; $135.000; 50%. 

Certificates of necessity permit 
companies to depreciate, for tax pur- 
poses, over a five-year period, a des- 
ignated percentage of the cost of a 
new facility considered essential to 
defense production. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 


ALLIED TRADESMEN PLAN 
PICNIC FOR AOM MEMBERS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Arrangements 
are being made by the Allied Trades 
Club of District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, to entertain the ac- 
tive members of the district organi- 
zation at an outing and picnic to be 
held at the St. Cloud, Minn., Country 
Club Aug. 18. 

Entertainment will include golf, 
horseshoe pitching and the annual 
softball game between the active and 
associate members for possession of 
the Day Company trophy. A luncheon 
will be served. 

Members of the committee arrang- 
ing the outing are: E. H. Leitte of 
E. H. Leitte Co.; H. S. Hanson, 
manufacturers’ representative; C. A. 
Scott, Merck & Co., Inc., and Earl D. 
Bowers, J. E. Rhoads & Son. Arrange- 
ments are being made for members in 
Minneapolis to go to St. Cloud by 
chartered buses. 

Invitations to the outing will be 
mailed about Aug. 1, Mr. Leitte said, 
adding that admission to the event 
will be by card only. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


WAY OPENED FOR MORE 
TRADE PACT PARTICIPANTS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. has been 
informed by the U.N. that more than 
the required number of contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade had signed the de- 
cisions agreeing to accession of Aus- 
tria, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the Republic of Korea, Peru, 
the Philippines and Turkey to the 
general agreement. 

These countries negotiated at Tor- 
quay, England, for such accession. 
They have until Oct. 21, 1951, to sign 
the Torquay Protocol and thus be- 
come parties to the agreement. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEED GRAINS OFFERED 
FOR JULY SALE BY CCC 


WASHINGTON — Corn, oats, bar- 
ley and wheat are among the items 
on the Commodity Credit Corp. July 
price list for domestic sale. No grains 
are offered for export sale. 

Offered are 50,000,000 bu. corn, 19,- 
750,000 bu. barley, 9,400,000 bu. oats 
and 5,000,000 bu. wheat. All are 
priced at the market but not less than 
the applicable 1950 loan rate. 

The wheat is available only when 
premium grain is required or where 
an emergency exists. 

Sales of these commodities from 
Jan. 1 through June 22 are reported 
as follows: Corn 22,117,122 bu. ($35,- 
973,871), oats 448,139 bu. ($415,506), 
barley 700,854 bu. ($1,073,228), wheat 
3,154,909 bu. ($7,260,183). 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 

CHASE CHAMPS WIN 

MINNEAPOLIS — The Chase 
Champs, the Minneapolis bowling 
team of the Chase Bag Co., captured 
first place in the Cedric Adams Wo- 
mens Bowling League for its sixth 
championship in a row. Marge Kol- 
lar, team captain, led league scorers 
with a 153 average. 
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W. Floyd Deacon 


HEADS TEXAS GROUP—W. Floyd 
Deacon of the B & D Mills, Grape- 
vine, Texas, is the president of the 
Texas Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion for the current year. Mr. Deacon 
was elected at the annual meeting 
several weeks ago. He served last 
year as vice president of the organi- 
zation. 





OPS OKAYS PASS-THROUGH 
OF CANE SUGAR INCREASES 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has authorized 
bakers and other processors using sug- 
ar to pass through increases in prices 
of cane sugar. The action was taken 
in Amendment 15 to the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation. 

Previously, food processors using 
sugar made from sugar beets were 
permitted to increase their ceilings 
to reflect increased costs of such sug- 
ar, but those using sugar made from 
sugarcane were permitted to reflect 
increased costs only up to Feb. 12. 
That is because sugarcane had been 
removed from the list of commodities 
in Section 11 (a) of the GCPR by 
Amendment 1. 

Now, however, OPS has reinstated 
sugarcane on the Section 11 (a) list 
so that a current date may be used 





“For SUPER Results 
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Durum Has Yield and Price Edge 
Over Hard Wheats, Survey Shows 


in calculating increased costs of sugar 
processed from sugarcane. 

“Some manufacturers use one kind 
of sugar and others use both kinds in 
their products,” OPS said in the state- 
ment of considerations accompanying 
the order. “Since manufacturers who 
use beet sugar are entitled to reflect 
the current cost of this sugar, they 
are in a more favorable position than 
those using cane sugar despite the 
fact that their end products may be 
substantially identical. In addition 
confusion will result in those cases 
where one manufacturer uses both 
beet and cane sugar in his product 
since he will be forced to carry the 
burden of two different bases.” 

In addition to these reasons, OPS 
said, the change was required to pre- 
vent distortion of normal market re- 
lationships. 

At the same time as the GCPR 
change was made, OPS issued an 
amendment to the general manufac- 
turers’ order which added sugarcane 
to the list of farm commodities for 
which a current date could be used in 
figuring increased costs. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW HOUSTON TRUCK DUMP 

HOUSTON — Bids will be opened 
July 12 by the Port Commission for 
a new truck dumper and related fa- 
cilities, expected to cost $200,000, at 
the Houston Public Grain Elevator. 
The new truck dumper, a parking 
area for motor trucks and a conveyor 
“leg” will be built. In the past, grain 
from trucks has been dumped into 
pits where the elevator’s automatic 
freight car dumper unloads entire 
boxcars in one operation, which inter- 
fered with this work. The new truck 
dumper, which will be located on the 
east side of the elevator, is expected 
to substantially increase the han- 
dling of grain by truck. 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








LANGDON, N. D.—Durum wheat 
had advantages of both yield and 
price over hard wheats in the last 
10 years, according to a survey com- 
piled by the North Dakota Sub- 
station Experimental Farm here. 
Figures based on yields from the 
Langdon experimental plots and 
Minneapolis price quotations show 
that durum yields averaged 3.3 bu. 
more an acre than did hard wheats 
over the period, and that durum 
had a price advantage of an average 
of 9¢ bu. 

During the 10-year period, the sell- 
ing price of durum ranged from 2¢ 
bu. to 26¢ bu. higher than the hard 
wheat price. In nine of the 10 years 
durum yields exceeded those of other 
wheat varieties from .2 bu. an acre 
to 8.2 bu. an acre. 

The report shows that the average 
10 year yield for durum was 43.3 
bu. an acre, while that for hard 
wheats was 40 bu. Average price 
was $1.72 bu. for durum and $1.63 
for hard wheats. 

Commenting on the survey, Robert 
M. Green, secretary of the National 
Macaroni Institute, noted that con- 
sumption of macaroni products in the 
United States has increased about 
28% since 1940. 

“Durum farmers can look for a 
continuation of the conditions which 
will provide them with a premium 
price for their crops,” he said. “The 
macaroni industry is exerting every 
effort to increase consumption of 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodles, 
and those efforts are bearing fruit.” 

Mr. Green predicted that macaroni 
products sales this year will exceed 
one billion pounds, an increase of 


100 million pounds over the 1950 
figure. 

Yields and prices reported for the 
10 year period by the survey were: 
Durum Hard Wheat 

Yield 

38.1 

38.5 

423 

38.2 

445 

22.2 

50.0 


40.0 
33.5 
40.0 
52.7 
Hard Wheat 

Price 
90 
95 
1.18 
1.30 
1.42 
1.76 
2.51 
1.96 
1.92 
1.92 
2.13 


1.72 1.63 
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BAKERS SCHEDULE PICNIC 

MINNEAPOLIS — Bakers of the 
Twin Cities will hold their annual 
baker-allied picnics July 18. The As- 
sociated Bakers of St. Paul will meet 
at Thompson Park, St. Paul, with the 
Associated Bakers of Minneapolis 
choosing Vasa Park, Lake Minne- 
tonka, as its picnic site. 


Average.... 





TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 


BIG BOY 
Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 OCwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg 














Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 
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| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [- 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


pound of flour. 











| VOIGT MILLING CO. s 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 





Int 


state 


GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 


in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 


to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 


knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 


gredients of every transaction. 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 


L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Phone L. D. 98 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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BAE Says Feed Grain Production 
Probably Will Be Short of Needs 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
feed grains probably will fall below 
total 1951-52 requirements unless the 
remainder of the growing season is 
favorable, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics declares in its current 
Feed Situation report. 

Prices of feed grains during the 
next few months will be influenced 
by changes in prospects for this 
year’s crops, BAE says, as is or- 
dinarily the case at this season of 
the year. The effect of any marked 
changes in prospects, however, would 
be tempered somewhat by govern- 
ment price supports, the large stocks 
of corn owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and by any price ceil- 
ings that may be imposed on these 
grains. 

Prospects Improve 

Prospects for feed crops improved 
during May, BAE notes, and by early 
June were near normal. With average 
weather during the remainder of the 
season, feed grain supplies for 1951- 
52 probably will be smaller than the 
big supplies of the past two years 
but above average. 

Pasture and hay conditions have 
been unusually good in June for the 
country as a whole. Excellent gr w- 
ing conditions in the north central 
states have more than offset adverse 
conditions in dry areas of the South 
and parts of the West. The 1951 hay 
supply is expected to total about 123 
million tons, which would provide 
ample forage for the prospective hay- 
consuming livestock to be fed. 

Market prices of feed grains and 
many of the by-product feeds declined 
from May to the middle of June. 
Greatest weakness was in prices of 
oats and barley, which have declined 
more than seasonally. Average prices 
received by farmers for feed grains 
continue above the 1950 supports 
but below the parity levels. 

In June feed grain prices everaged 
about one sixth higher than a year 
earlier. Prices of many of the high- 
protein feeds, on the other hand, 
were near or a little below June, 
1950, levels, with cottonseed oil meal 
and fish meal the principal excep- 
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tions. Linseed oil meal prices have 
been especially weak, and in early 
June prices at Minneapolis. were $10 
@20 lower than other oilseed meals. 

Longer-term trends in corn utiliza- 
tion, BAE reports, reveal a steady 
decline in consumption by horses and 
mules, leaving more corn for the 
production of livestock food products. 

Horses and mules are currently 
consuming less than 5% of the corn 
crop, compared with around one 
fourth during World War I. Since 
World War I, consumption by other 
livestock has increased more than a 
third. 

While there has been some upward 


trend in domestic non-feed uses of 
corn, these uses have remained fairly 
stable as a percentage of total disap- 
pearance, accounting for 8 to 10% 
of the total during the past 40 years. 
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MEMBERSHIP TRANSFERRED 

BUFFALO Announcement has 
been made by the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change that the seat formerly held 
by Robert Bromley, Checkerboard 
Co., has been transferred to the name 
of R. Hal Dean, manager of the grain 
buying department of the Ralston Pu- 
rina Co. The Checkerboard company 
has closed its Buffalo office. 











NEW JERSEY COMMERCIAL 
FEED SALES SET RECORD 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Sales of 
commercial feeds in New Jersey in 
1950 totaled 794,945 tons, according 
to a report issued by the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

This tonnage, as reported by manu- 
facturers, represents an increase of 
more than 50,000 tons over the 1949 
total of 744,577 tons, and it is the 
highest of any total in a list cover- 
ing the last 10 years. 

The 1941 tonnage was about 395,- 
000. The total then rose continuous- 
ly to a level of 686,642 tons in 1945. 
A decline to 611,198 tons followed 
the next year. But then feed tonnage 
rose to 646,420 tons in 1947, before 
dipping to 644,697 tons in 1948. In 
1949, volume rose again by about 
100,000 tons. 
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ENID WHEAT GROWER 
RAISES “MIRACLE CROP” 


OKLAHOMA CITY—A firm be- 
liever in “Whatsoever a man soweth 
that also shall he reap” E. N. Puc- 
kett, manager of the Union Equity 
Cooperative Exchange, Enid, planted 
wheat on a 16-acre plot for charity 
and has harvested 530 bu. or an 
average of 33 bu. per acre when 
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nearby yields ranged from 5 to 10 
bu. 

Mr. Puckett said the wheat is 
certified pure Comanche, and that he 
will sell it for seed because it will 
bring a premium price. “Then I'll 
use that money to buy other wheat 
to ship to Korea through the Church 
World. service,” he said. 
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CALIFORNIA ALLIEDS 
NAME 1951-52 OFFICERS 


LOS ANGELES — Officers elected 
for the 1951-52 year by the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California were Gordon 
Merchant, Merck & Co., president; 
James Dougherty, Procter & Gamble, 
vice president; Ted Bryant, Globe 
Mills division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
second vice president, and Phil Seitz, 
Bakers Weekly, secretary-treasurer. 

Robert Shipp, Sugar Products Co., 
retiring president, was added to the 
board of directors. Directors added to 
the board were Claude Farr, General 
Mills, Inc.; Chester Ornes, Hobart 
Sales Co.; Fred Bleuel, C. & H. Sugar 
Co., and Albert Evans, M. E. Bear Co. 

An advisory committee was elected 
to include Ray Ziegler, Westco Co., 
chairman; Robert Bridges, Lyons- 
Magnus Co.; Robert Brainerd, Moor- 
head & Co.; Lorrie Sporer, General 
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Mills, Inc., and Richard Bear, M. E. 
Bear Co. Mr. Dougherty was elected 
chairman of the Bakers’ Forum for 
1952. No allied trades meetings will 
be held during July and August. 
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CALIFORNIA LAW RAISES 
FEEDSTUFFS LICENSE FEE 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Governor 
Ear] Warren has signed into law As- 
sembly Bill 603 raising the commer- 
cial feedstuffs license in California 
from $3 to $5 annually. The measure 
becomes effective July 1, 1952. 

The bill provides that if a commer- 
cial feedingstuffs license is not re- 
newed within one calendar month 
after the beginning of the fiscal year 
on July 1, a $5 penalty fee shall be 
added. No change was made in the 
type of activity for which a feeding- 
stuffs license is required. 

Persons who manufacture, process 
or mix commercial feedingstuffs in 
aceordance with specifications sup- 
plied by the purchaser shall furnish 
to the purchaser a numbered invoice 
showing the contents of the special 
mix. When packaged, such special 
mixes shall bear a special written or 
printed tag stating that the product 
is a special mix, the number and date 
of the invoice, the name of the pro- 
ducer, processor or mixer and the 
net weight of the contents. 

A new provision also is made for 
payment of an inspection tonnage tax 
on feedingstuffs, direct to the state 
director of agriculture on a quarterly 
basis. 
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J. S. DAVIS ELECTED BY 
NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS 


SEATTLE—J. S. Davis, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was elect- 
ed president of the North Pacific 
Millers Assn. at the annual meeting 
June 29. 

Others elected were Ben Greer, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., vice president; 
George H. Bodinger, Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash., 
treasurer, and W. R. Debus, Terminal 
Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore., sec- 
retary. Herman Steen, vice president 
and secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, attended the meeting. Mr 
Davis presided at the banquet. 











“> Wisdom endorses Appraisal Service Now! 
Tomorrow may be too Late 


APPRAISAL SERVICE COMPANY 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
“Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade” 
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WASHINGTON—With a shortage 
building up in the supply of carbon 
tetrachloride for grain and mill fumi- 

ition, government agencies feel that 
while a shortage exists, reports over 
its seriousness have been exagger- 
ated. 

The agencies concerned with the 
supply, the National Production Ad- 
ministration and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, agree that an 
acute supply situation exists byt say 
that NPA has been helpful in issuing 
directives to meet any spot short- 
ages which threaten to impair grain 
storage or flour mill housekeeping. 

Officials at NPA say that while 
a shortage exists, reports arising 
over this shortage have been wide 
of truth and have been exaggerated 
by repetition. For example, state- 
ments that one of the major suppliers 
of carbon tetrachloride has diverted 
its entire production for direct mili- 
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Shortage of Carbon Tetrachloride 
Develops as NPA Acts to Help 


tary use is incorrect. This particu- 
lar company had sold its entire capa- 
city when military “DO” rated orders 
hit this plant, requiring it to cut 
back on deliveries against its con- 
tracts. 

In addition, NPA officials say that 
since they do not have accurate in- 
formation on previous distribution of 
carbon tetrachloride on an end use 
basis after it leaves the producers’ 
plants, there is no way of accurately 
measuring demand. 

Carbon tetrachloride is used as a 
dry-cleaning solvent, as a solvent for 
cleaning engine parts, as a fire extin- 
guisher fluid and also in many manu- 
facturing operations. Demand for the 
chemical has increased substantially 
with the reactivation of war plants, 
U.S. air force centers and other mo- 
bilization activities. 

A shortage of sulphur is due, in 
part, for the shortage of carbon bi- 


‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana. 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgatTTLg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City 





Centennial nourine mus co. 


GENERAL OFFICES. 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


MILLS AT SPOKANE 


WENATCHEE 





ORTLAND 
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sulfide. It is also a basic material in 
the manufacture of carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, which also accounts for the 
shortage of the latter fumigant. 

Methyl bromide, another principal 
mill fumigant, may be in short sup- 
ply before too long. The reason for 
the shortage of methy! bromide is the 
shortage of bromine. 

The USDA has estimated this 
year’s demand as 7% higher than 
19,50 on the basis of field reports it 
has compiled. 

An index of the nature of this 
demand may be found in a request 
from the Nebraska State Office of 
Commodity Credit Corp. for 200,000 
gallons of carbon tetrachloride. USDA 
officials say that reports of shortages 
come largely from grain warehouse- 
men. 

NPA officials believe that some 
part of the shortage may be the 
result of maldistribution aggravated 
by a duplication of orders by users 
when it appeared that usual suppliers 
would not be able to insure delivery 
on a normal schedule. 

USDA officials say they are hope- 
ful that supplies can be maintained 
at last year’s level despite the de- 
mand for 7% increased use now esti- 
mated for this year. NPA figures 
show that demand this year may run 
as high as 50% over last year, but 
the agency analyzes this increase as 
result of inaccurate reporting of end 
use last year when producers were 
unable to follow the product after 
it left their hands. In those instances 
distributors are believed to have 
made sales to users of this product 
for fumigation purposes. 

The USDA is currently recom- 
mending that ethylene dichloride 
may be substituted for carbon di- 
sulphide in combination with carbon 
tetrachloride, a combination which 
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they say should be acceptable to 
mill users. 
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GMI SEATTLE ADDRESS 

SEATTLE — A new address has 

been announced for the Seattle office 
of the Sperry division of General 
Mills, Inc. It is 1000 7th Ave. S., one 
block from the old office location at 
the opposite end of the firm’s ware- 
house. 
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CHICAGO BOARD ASKS 
INSURANCE RATE LIMIT 


CHICAGO—Approval of a rule im- 
posing a ceiling on insurance rates 
whicl elevator operators may assess 
ownets of grain on deposit was peti- 
tioned for before the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission by the Chicago 
Board of Trade June 26. 

Under the rule, operators of eleva- 
tors approved for use by futures 
traders would not be permitted to 
charge a rate of more than $1 per 
$100 of valuation a year. 

Testimony before the commission 
brought out a wide range in elevator 
insurance rates, with examples 
10.7¢ a year for concrete structures 
to as high as $4.06 for a wooden el- 
evator. 

The difference in rates, Board of 
Trade officials contend, puts the grain 
men who accept delivery of grain in 
the higher priced elevators at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. 
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ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburs, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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“Memphis, Tennessee 
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In Spokane Market 





Increases Shown in Numbers 
of Families Using Baking Mixes 


SPOKAN E —-Increases have been 
shown in the percentages of families 
in the Spokane market who use pre- 
pared baking mixes. 

The gains are shown in the 1951 
Consumer Analysis of the Spokane 
market. The report was published 
by the Spokesman-Review and Spo- 
kane Daily Chronicle. 

The survey covered 12 urban com- 
munities in the Spokane trade area 
as well as the Spokane city zone. 
Thus, figures were provided for the 
total Spokane urban market, includ- 
ing both the city zone and the Spo- 
kane urban outside market. The total 
number of families in the market is 
estimated at 142,490. The 1950 esti- 
mate was 137,440. 


More Use Cake Mix 


According to the 1951 report, 47.5% 
of the families in the total urban 
market buy cake mix. This compares 
with a figure of 37.7% for 1950 and 
32.4% for 1949. 

Gingerbread mix, the study shows, 


is bought by 32.8% of the families. 
The 1950 figure was 28.6%, and the 
1949 fixrure was 31.1%. Hot roll mix, 
according to the 1951 analysis, is 
purchased by 15.4% of the families 
in the total Spokane urban market. 
The 1950 figure was 12.8%. 

Use of muffin mix in 1951 was in- 
dicated by 16.1% of the families in 
the market, compared with 11.4% in 
1950 and 16.8% in 1949. The 1951 per- 
centage of families buying pancake 
or waffle mix was found to be 74.9, 
compared with 69.8 in 1950 and 77.3 
in 1949. 

Some 10.5% of the families in the 
market use pie crust mix, it was 
found in the 1951 survey. This com- 
pares with 10.1% in 1950. 

The survey percentage of families 
who buy all-purpose flour showed a 
slight increase, rising from 97.6 in 
1949 and 1950 to 99.2 in 1951. 

The percentage of families who 
buy cake flour showed a _ decline, 
dropping to 63.9 from 65.6 in 1950 
and 71.7 in 1949. 





Study Shows Seasonal 
Variations in Use of 
Flour, Cereal Foods 


WASHINGTON—Flour and cereal 
foods, excluding purchased baked 
goods, are used in larger quantities 
in winter and in smaller quantities 
in the summer, according to a re- 
port by the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics. 

The report presents seasonal pat- 
terns in food consumption of U.S. ur- 
ban families. The patterns were de- 
rived from data on types and quanti- 
ties of foods consumed by families in 
four cities in diverse sections of the 
country during various seasons of 
1948 and 1949. 

Bakery goods purchases as a whole 
are fairly stable from season to sea- 
son, Bread is bought in about the 
same quantities throughout the year, 
with purchases slightly higher in the 
fall than in the other three seasons, 
it was found. Use of baked goods 
other than bread increases in winter 
and drops off in spring and summer 
when other desserts may often take 
the place of cake and pie, according 
to the report. 

On the whole, food consumption for 
spring is more nearly like the annual 
average pattern than is any other 
season. And comparisons of other sea- 
sons ‘with spring were made in the 
study. 

Seasonal Indexes 

Seasonal indexes of urban food 
purchases were reported with spring 
purchases set at 100. On this basis, 
indexes of purchases of the general 
flour and cereal foods group in 1948 
were 112.9 for winter, 91.5 for sum- 
mer, 98.7 for fall and 101.3 for a 
yearly average. For the flour and 
meal classification (which comes un- 
der the general flour and cereal foods 
group), with the spring index 100, 


indexes were 114.4 for winter, 97.9 
for summer, 97.8 for fall and 102.6 
for a yearly average. 

On the basis of 100 for the yearly 
average, indexes of purchases of foods 
in the flour and cereal foods classi- 
fication were 110 for winter, 97.5 for 
spring, 89.2 for summer and 96.2 for 
fall. For the flour and meal classifi- 
cation, with 100 for the yearly aver- 
age, indexes were 110.1 for winter, 
96.2 for spring, 94.2 for summer and 
94.1 for fall. 

Average purchased quantities of 
certain foods used at home in a week 
per household (urban housekeeping 
families of two or more persons) 
were: Flour and cereal foods—spring, 
4.56 lb.; for the year as a whole, 
4.68 lb. Under the flour and cereal 
foods classification were two other 
classifications, flour and meal, and 
cereals and pastes. Average pur- 
chased quantities in a week per 
household: Flour and meal—spring, 
2.83 lb.; for the year as a whole, 
2.94 lb. Cereals and pastes—spring, 
1.73 lb.; for the year as a whole, 1.74 
Ib. 

The cities 
obtained 
patterns 
apolis-St. 
Francisco. 


from which data were 
to determine the seasonal 
were Birmingham, Minne- 
Paul, Buffalo and San 
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Self-Service Stores 
Continue to Gain 


NEW YORK—Self-service grocery 
stores continued to show the best 
sales gains in 1950, according to a 
survey published by the Progressive 
Grocer. At the close of 1950, 67% of 
all grocery store sales were in self- 
service stores, 18% in semi-self-ser- 
vice and 15% in counter service 
stores, the study showed. 

Among independents, 53% of sales 
were made by self-service stores and 


28% by semi-self-service establish- 
ments. Ninety per cent of chain food 
store sales were made by self-service 
stores. 

The survey report, titled “Facts in 
Food and Grocery Distribution,” 
showed that independents did 62% 
of the grocery volume in 1950 and 
chains 38%. Independent grocery and 
combination stores had sales gains 
of $800 million, about 5%, while chains 
showed increases of $606 million, 
about 6%, according to the report. 
Specialty stores gained $35 million in 
sales. And the total food store gain 
was $1,441,000,000. 

The study indicated that self-ser- 
vice independents outgained chains 
as well as other independents in sales 
last year. An increase of 10.7% was 
reported for self-service independents. 
This compares with gains of 4.5% for 
semi-self-service independents, 1% 
for counter service independents and 
6% for chains. 
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Continued Growth 
of Super Market 
Industry Shown 


CHICAGO—The super market in- 
dustry continues to show marked ex- 
pansion. 

The third annual survey conducted 
by the Super Market Institute among 
its members indicated that of all su- 
per markets operated by SMI mem- 
bers at the close of 1950, one fourth 
were either new or had been exten- 
sively remodeled during 1950. 

This percentage is based on SMI's 
new definition of a super market, 
which specifies that minimum annual 
store sales volume is $500,000. Pre- 
viously $250,000 was the minimum. 

Almost 300 companies, operating 
more than 4,000 stores, were covered 
in this survey of super market opera- 
tions. The survey report is called “The 
Super Market Industry Speaks . 
1951.” 

The survey showed that 16% of all 
the $500,000 or more super markets 
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operated by SMI members at the 
close of 1950 were brand new. Nine 
per cent had been extensively remod- 
eled during the year. 


Over Half Expanded 


More than half of the SMI mem- 
bers, 56%, expanded during 1950. 
Forty-two per cent engaged in new 
construction and relocations, and 39% 
carried out major remodeling jobs. 
(Some companies did both.) The 
Southeast region led in expansion ac- 
tivity, followed by the west north 
central and west south central area. 

Despite building restrictions, SMI 
members indicated in the survey that 
they were planning to step up expan- 
sion in 1951. Some 52% of the mem- 
bers planned to erect new super mar- 
kets, and 33% were planning major 
remodelings. In all, 62% of the mem- 
bers intended to expand in 1951. 

As of early March, 11% of the 
planned supers had been completed 
and 52% were under construction. 
The rest were to be started later. 

Projecting expansion plans to the 
entire membership, SMI member com- 
panies planned to construct about 700 
new super markets during 1951. 
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PAUL 8S. WILLIS HONORED 


NEW YORK—Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., was given a citation 
for his “outstanding work with 4-H 
Club youth” at the recent 4-H Club 
Camp in Washington, D. C. The 
citation was in recognition of his 
work as the representative of grocery 
manufacturers in fostering coopera- 
tion between industry and agricul- 
ture. 
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SUPER MARKET GROUP 
SCHEDULES MEETING 


CHICAGO—The Super Market In- 
stitute will hold its annual mid-year 
meeting December 2-6 at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel in Hollywood 
Beach, Fla., S. N. Goldman, institute 
president, has announced. 





PLUGS BREAD SPACE—Sound merchandising of a bakery department will 
more than repay the small amount of effort put forth, according to Richard 
Gromer, part owner of Gromer’s Food Store, Elgin, Il. At the National 
Association of Retail Grocers convention in Chicago recently, Mr. Gromer 
pointed out that although his bakery department takes up only 2% of the 
store’s 4,000 sq. ft. of selling space, it accounts for approximately 7% of 
the $22,000 weekly receipts. His store was cited by a nationally known re- 
search organization for its success in store operations, including appearance, 
volume per square foot, low operating cost, competitiveness, and net returns. 
At the right, Mr. Gromer discusses his merchandising methods with Robert 
E. Quinlan, left, of the Bakers of America Program, at the convention. 
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How Bakery Dollar is Divided 























































# PACKAGING, UTILITIES, 


OVERHEAD AND OTHER COSTS 


Includes salesmen’s pay, truck operations, advertising, etc. 


BAKERS’ POSITION EMPHASIZED—A news release destined for most 
of America’s newspapers has been prepared by the American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago, based on information reported by the Ellender committee of the 
Senate and detailed on page 16 of the May 22 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. The chart shown above is used with the article, and points up the fact 
that rising costs of labor and distribution are responsible for increases in the 
price of bakery products, rather than higher farm prices or greater profits. 
Proofs of the newspaper article are available for distribution from Bakers 
of America Program headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 





CCC Price Support 
Investment Totals 
$2,060,742,000 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that $2,- 
060,742,000 was invested in Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. price-support pro- 
gram loans and inventories as of May 
31 and that CCC sustained a net re- 
alized loss of $290,635,000 in carrying 
out this program during the current 
fiscal year through May. 

Loans outstanding totaled $441,- 
189,000, while inventories represented 
an investment of $1,619,553,000 


Support operations in three com- 
modities accounted for the bulk of 
the loan total. These commodities, 


quantities of collateral pledged, and 
loans outstanding were as follows: 


$441,188,616 

Items in the inventory of CCC as 

of May 31, quantities involved and 
cost were: 

Corn, bt 423 

Vheat bu 22 


989.711 $655,103.718 
\ 2 36 CO#S 10 
Linseed 
I 
I 


40,836 528,903 
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BEMIS ANNOUNCES SALES, 
MANAGEMENT PROMOTIONS 


ST. LOUIS—-The Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. has announced several manage- 
ment and sales appointments in the 
firm. 

P,. J. Hewitt, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Peoria multiwall plant, 
has been promoted to assistant man- 
ager. He began his career with Bemis 
in 1916 at St. Louis and was appoint- 
ed manager of the specialty bag de- 
partment there in 1926. He trans- 





ferred to Peoria as sales manager in 
1943. 

W. F. Mulvaney succeeds Mr. Hew- 
itt as sales manager after serving as 
assistant sales manager since last 
year. Joining the company in 1939 as 
a sales representative at Peoria, Mr. 
Mulvaney served in the Army Air 
Force from 1942 to 1945. He was ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager in 
1950. 

H. O. Parrent, formerly in charge 
of the Bemis sales office at Phoenix, 
has been appointed sales manager at 
Los Angeles. He became a member of 
the company’s sales force at Kansas 
City in 1926 and sold Bemis products 
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in the Oklahoma City and St. Louis 
territories until 1946, when he trans- 
ferred to Phoenix. His successor at 
Phoenix is L. P, Sempek, who moves 
to that city from Los Angeles. 

At Bemis’ Memphis plant, the new 
sales manager is S. T. Newton, who 
formerly covered parts of Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Alabama as a sales- 
man. 
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D. A. MEINERSHAGEN’S 
SON FATALLY INJURED 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO. — Robert 
Delmar Meinershagen, 4% year old 
son of D. A. Meinershagen, died as 
the result of injuries sustained June 
26 when an electric power line snap- 
ped and struck him as he was play- 
ing in the yard of the home. Mr. 
Meinershagen is associated with his 
father in the Eagle Mill & Elevator 
Co., Higginsville, and is secretary of 
the Missouri Grain, Feed & Seed 
Assn. 
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FLOUR MILL WORKERS AT 
K. C. GET 6e HOURLY HIKE 


KANSAS CITY—Flour millers of 
the Kansas City area last week 
reached an agreement with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Grain Millers union 
calling for an increase of 6¢ an hour 
in wage rates during the coming crop 
year. 

This 6¢ increase, together with a 
5¢ increase agreed upon a year ago 
and a 3¢ increase instituted last Oc- 
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tober, gives a total increase of 14¢ 
which is within the 10% wage in- 
crease formula set up by the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency. 

No other details of the labor con- 
tract were subject to discussion at 
this time because of the fact that a 
two-year agreement was signed last 
June, which could be opened for dis- 
cussion only in the matter of wage 
rates. 
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RHUDY E. BEMMELS 
TO GET FLOUR MEN’S 
AWARD FOR SERVICE 


CHICAGO—Each year at the golf 
outing of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors, a member of the 
trade who has done outstanding serv- 
ice is honored. This year, Rhudy E. 
Bemmels, long-time flour broker, will 
receive the distinction at the outing 
July 17 at the Rolling Green Country 
Club, Rand Road, Arlington Heights, 
Ill. 

Mr. Bemmels, who for the last 15 
years has been a partner in the Bem- 
mels-Vaughan flour brokerage firm, 
which recently dissolved, will receive 
a tribute prepared by N. G. Anderson, 
Chicago manager of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 

The program for the day's outing 
will get under way with a luncheon 
at 11:30 a.m., with the main golf and 
horseshoe tournaments starting at 1 
p.m. A special blind bogey will be 
held for early risers, with the tee off 
at or before 10 a.m. 


ure 





TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 












































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


' SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Serving the Milling Industry for. 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS - F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Small Country Mills 
From “Milling,” Liverpool, Eng. 

NE expects changes to occur over 

a period of 50 years, both in the 
lives of individuals and the existence 
of industrial concerns. It would be 
surprising were it otherwise. If, in- 
deed, it is true that age represents 
triumphs of the mind, the changes 
that take place in the march of time 
should be of benefit to mankind as 
a whole. This is not always the case, 
however. A great change has occurred, 
for instance, in the structure of the 
flour milling industry—not to men- 
tion the technique of flour manufac- 
ture—but in this case there are many 
who deplore it. Hundreds of small 
flour mills have been squeezed re- 
morselessly out of existence and it is 
small wonder that the fate of these 
mills has set up a feeling of appre- 
hension among the survivors. 

The jubilee celebration of the Bir- 
mingham and District Millers Assn. 
shows that over a period of 50 years 
no less than 22 firms out of an orig- 
inal list of 33 have given up flour 
milling. The mortality has not been 
confined to the Birmingham area- 
it has gone on throughout the coun- 
try, until the number of mills active- 
ly engaged in flour milling in this 
country has been reduced from thous- 
ands to hundreds, and it is feared 
that there is still an excess manufac- 
turing capacity. 

Mills that appear to be in odd 
situations may have been placed 
there for a reason. High cost and low 
cost standards do not necessarily re- 
flect the efficiency or prosperity of 
the mills concerned. Other attributes 
also play a part in the continued 
existence of small country mills, not 
the least of which is the way the 
plant and the business is handled by 
the owner. Beyond this personal 
angle, there is the question of policy, 
of having as many mills as possible 
scattered about the countryside, both 
for the convenience and service of 
the agricultural community and the 
security of the nation. 

The large port mills have undeni- 
able economic advantages, but they 
might easily become the Achilles’ 
heel of the nation in times of war, 
and it is for this reason in particular 
that the small country mills now in 
existence should be preserved, con- 
sistent, of course, with due attention 
to efficiency. No business, large or 
small, is entitled to subsidized in- 
efficiency, but it is entitled to full 
consideration in the orbit of its own 
industry. 

A cynic has said that a,man is 
incomplete until he’s married—-then 
he’s finished! To carry the analogy 
into the realm of business, a man 
is incomplete so long as he is in- 
efficient and in due course he will 
also be “finished.” There are, how- 
ever, a good many small country mil- 
lers who are complete in almost every 
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sense of the word. Looking at their 
situation, their disadvantages in com- 
parison with port mills, there are 
times when it is difficult to imagine 
how they can keep going, much less 
prosper. That they are able to do 
both is due to many factors woven 
into a fabric that provides them 
and their families with shelter, food, 
warmth, and many of the comforts of 
life. The technique of management 
in these cases differs largely from that 
of the large industrial concerns and 
the small firms are adepts in these 
lines of management, which depend 
more upon the individual than any 
common denominator. 

The point is, therefore, that the 
small country miller is assured of a 
place in the industry so long as he 
proves himself capable and worthy 
of it. In other words, the millers 
should not regard the past as the 
spectre of the future. The economic 
adjustments that took place in the 
past fifty years were inevitable, and 
they would have been much worse ex- 
cept for the ultimate rationalization 
of the industry. There may even yet 
be an excess manufacturing capacity, 
but the industry need not be im- 
poverished on that account, nor 
should it be responsible for further 
extinguishments. There have been 
enough of the latter. The industry 
can provide for its own prosperity 
and security, but whatever the pat- 
tern, technical and administrative 
efficiency will be the yardstick of its 
success. 


& & & WHITE VS. BROWN — 
Most people have a definite prefer- 
ence for white flour and for white 
bread. Nutritionists have long 
stressed superior nutritive value of 
the whole wheat as compared with the 
milled product. Yet whenever, for the 
purpose of conserving food supply, 
governments have required the use 
of greater proportions of wheat grain 
for food, the darker flour and bread 
products have been endured as one 
of the misfortunes, and for this there 
may be a physiological basis. There 
are now indications that calcium, 
phosphorus and iron are less com- 
pletely absorbed from whole wheat 
flour than from white flour. There is 
also now reason to suspect that white 
flour is superior in value to whole 
wheat as a source of protein.—Dr. 
I. M. Rabinovitch, O.B.E., of the 
Montreal General Hospital. 
eee 

Agene fed to rabbits in one English 
laboratory caused convulsions. Then, 
to the confusion of the nutritional 
scientists, rabbits fed with Agene in 
another laboratory had no convul- 
sions at all. When the two experi- 
ments were compared it was found 
that in the latter instance, the rabbit 
diet contained a lot of fresh green- 
stuff. This led to the conclusion that 
fresh greenstuff contains some factor 
that neutralizes the toxic effect of 
the Agene. All of which only adds 
fresh proof of the fact that nutrition 
is still a very inexact science. 





“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “Hugh Gee, who runs a mill tother side of the 












pectoratin’ 


mountain was along here blowin’ and ex- 


about some hill billy grocer 


thet had hired a lawyer to get out of payin’ 


him for some graham flour 
that maybe had gone weevily 
from being kept too long an’ 
too warm an’ in the wrong 
place, an’ it come to mind I’d 
had a leetle trouble like 
that nigh on ten year ago 


ye, Uae 


ee rar’ 


when folks had hardly begun to get fussy about such things. 
A feller up at the next ford above here reckoned he’d dis- 
claim paternity for his breed of insects and doggone him I 
jest went up there and whaled the tar out of him and his 
two sons thrown in. When I got through he didn’t want 
nary lawsuit-Nowadays I reckon I'd go to the federal cala- 
boose. It wouldn’t be for simple assault and batt’ry, but for 
violatin’ the food and drug act. That’s the comfortin’ 


thought I give to Hugh.” 
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Giant Wheat Kernels 


Agronomists. at Kansas State Col- 
lege are using giant wheat kernels to 
study wheat characteristics, accord- 
ing to Ernest L. Mader, associate 
professor of agronomy. The giant ker- 
nels, which are three and one half to 
four inches long and one and one half 
to two inches in diameter, are models 
of Wichita, Pawnee, Triumph and Red 
Chief. Their purpose is to permit close 
observation of such characteristics as 
size, color and general outline; the 
size and shape of the germ, and the 
nature of the crease and brush. 

The first models were made of wood 
by Eugene Dade, a senior student in 
agronomy. They were presented at 
the kernel analysis schol at Manhat- 
tan earlier this year. Later molds 
were made to facilitate the production 
of castings. Now plans are being made 
for plastic modeling. If this is suc- 
cessful widespread distribution may 
be possible next fall. 

Experts agree that there is no per- 
manent standard of good or bad wheat, 
according to Mr. Mader. Since many 
varieties now being grown are not 
desired by millers, grain buyers must 
know how to recognize them. In addi- 
tion, wheats are changing so rapidly 
that grain buyers must know the 
characteristics of many different va- 
rieties. Up to now reliance has been 
placed upon wheat kernels of natural 
size. Te giant kernels are expected to 
do a better job. 


& & & TAXES CUT PROFIT— 
Because of higher federal taxes and 
the excess profits tax, one eastern 
company reports that it can use only 
about 38¢ out of each dollar of the 
profit it earns to carry on business 
and pay dividends. Company officers 
said increased production would be 
necessary in order to keep up the 
current level of earnings. 


Bread reigned supreme over the 
ancient world. The Egyptians based 
their entire administrative system up- 
on it. The Jews gave it a prime place 
in the religious laws and ceremonies. 
The Romans conquered and ruled 
the world by it. And very special sig- 
nificance was brought to it by One 
who said, “I am the bread of life.” 


e@ee 
SMALL BOY AT A WEDDING 


The banks of flowers are lost on him, 
The organ music, too, 

The burning candle, gold and still, 
Beside each quiet pew. 


Unmoved, he watches bride and 
groom, 

His being filled with an ache 

To reach the rapturous moment when 

He tastes the wedding cake. 


Grace V. Watkins. 
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THE SUNFLOWER SUBSTITUTE 
FOR WHEAT FLOUR 

EARLY everything conceivable has been pro- 
N posed as a replacement for wheat flour. In- 
deed, the roster of suggested substitutes includes 
a number of inconceivables. The breadstuffs world 
by this time should have acquired immunity from 
surprise as to what still may turn up, yet natur- 
ally each new invader manages to produce in 
those whose livelihood is,.bound up with wheat 

flour a sense of shock and justified indignation. 

The current invader is sunflower-seed flour. 
True, it isn’t much of a threat, for it achieved 
laboratory status as long as three or four years 
ago and yet has had no very serious consideration 
in the bakery world. Lately, however, it has been 
caught up in the new wave of nutritional crack- 
potism and its claims have drifted over editorial 
desks in news “releases” reciting its virtues. 

Reference is made by the proponents of sun- 
flower-seed flour to Circular 608, published in 
1947 by the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the University of Illinois under the title, “Sun- 
flower Seed, a Promising Feed and Food Crop.” 
This bulletin reported upon tests in the foods 
laboratories of the Home Economics Department 
of the University of Illinois. Sunflower-seed flour 
was substituted for wheat flour, in quantities va- 
rying from 2 to 40% by weight, in the making 
of plain, spice and chocolate cake, and in griddle 
cakes, muffins and yeast rolls. 

Frances O. Van Duyne, associate professor of 
foods in the University of Illinois, gives us this 
comment concerning the 1947 experiments: 

“We found that sunflower flour could be sub- 
stituted for 10% of the wheat flour in plain short- 
ened cake. This produced a cake that was satis- 
factory in texture and flavor, but slightly darker 
in color. In chocolate and spice cakes, the flavor 
and color of the sunflower flour was masked by 
the other ingredients. Substitution of the sun- 
flower flour for 10% of the wheat flour in these 
cakes produced very palatable products, which 
were preferred by some judges. The use of sun- 
flower flour in pancakes gave a richer product. 
From 5 to 20% sunflower flour was used instead 
of wheat flour. Sunflower flour was successfully 
substituted for from 3 to 5% of the wheat flour 
in yeast rolls. 

“In our work we simply substituted sunflower- 
seed flour for part of the wheat flour, making no 
attempts to modify the recipe to improve the 
product. Since our work has been limited and 
of a preliminary nature, we do not feel in a 
position to make recommendations for the use of 
sunflower flour in baked products. However, we 
did feel that the most promising use for the flour 
would be in dark breads and cakes, and that 
refinement during milling would increase the use- 
fulness of sunflower flour in baked products.” 

A conclusion in the experiment station’s circu- 
lar was that “in human nutrition, sunflower-seed 
flour would seem to be a logical supplement to 
white flour, correcting many of the nutrient de- 
ficiencies of this widely used food.” 

One must grant to the laboratory scientist, 
we suppose a certain amount of experimental 
elbow-room. The zéal of the technician for dis- 
covery is admirable and usually untouched by 
special interest. And yet it always seems hard 
that an institution of the state, supported by 
taxation, should set out to promote one product 
of agriculture by deliberately injuring another. 
If the injured product were really inferior or in 
some important degree deficient either as a profit- 
able farm product or as a nutritious foodstuff 
there would be some justification for such inter- 
neeine action. But no claim against wheat flour in 
its present enriched form can be sustained. Pro- 
motion of sunflower-seed flour in substitution for 
it, therefore, is uncalled for. It is misguided 
meddling. 
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LEADERSHIP IN FAMILY FLOUR 


‘Guest Editorial by Allen R. Cornelius, Secretary 
of the Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc.) 


ACK of leadership in the family flour seg- 
ment of the flour industry is taking a 
terrific toll, not only from the industry itself 
but from each individual member of the industry 
whose investment and life's work is dependent up- 
on home baking of flour. This condition is not be- 
cause the family flour industry is lacking in 
ability but because those in the industry who 
have the quality of leadership decline to accept 
the responsibility that such leadership would 
impose upon them. The immediate objective of 
the institute is to bring together the latent 
leadership the industry has and make it a driving 
force to increase home baking by the use of self- 
rising flour. 

Of course, quite a few members of the In- 
dustry are making great efforts to induce the 
housewives to bake with their particular flour. 
This is as it should be and the Institute has no 
desire to lessen competition, but no advertising 
program to sell any one brand of flour can do 
much to induce a housewife (who thinks bake 
shop flour products will save her time and trouble) 
to give her family hot biscuits instead of a few 
slices of lightbread; and no individual advertising 
program can convince the students in the schools 
and colleges that there is definitely an advantage 
in the taste, appeal and satisfaction of home baked 
flour products. Only a program to tell the many 
advantages of home baked flour products, baked 
with any high quality self-rising flour, can induce 
more housewives to do more home baking. The 
ultimate objective of the institute is to develop 
a program that will increase home baking by the 
use of self-rising flour, and leave it to the in- 
dividual members of the industry to get their 
part of the increased business. 

The talent for leadership we have in the family 
flour industry can build such a program if we can 
only mobilize that talent. If we cannot, the family 
flour industry will continue to be a diminishing in- 
dustry and all the individual advertising pro- 
grams combined can only add to the intensity of 
the diminution. If we can broaden the field of 
home baking there will be more business to fight 
for and something to talk about besides price. 





“10c WORTH OF BUBBLES” 


Commenting upon a bakery strike, a col- 
umnist in the Providence (R.I.) Journal thus 
describes the tizzy in which a reader found 
himself: “No bread? What a shocking thing. 
For 60 years he had been as close to a loaf of 
bread as he’d been to his bed and his Bible. He re- 
membered the days when people had strength 
enough to slice their own bread. He remembered 
the five-cent loaf. Fifty years ago a man married 
a girl (on advice from his father) because she 
could bake good bread. All the bakers in town 
could strike then and it wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence. People wouldn’t even know there was a 
strike. They'd go home and smell the salt-rising 
bread in the oven and forget everything else. Salt- 
rising. He hadn’t thought of it in years. What 
bread! Solid body to it, not 10¢ worth of bubbles 
in a 15¢ chemically balanced loaf, hermetically 
sealed and untouched by human hands.” 
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THE UNDERLYING FAITH 


Come, labor on. Away with gloomy doubts 
and fears.—From the Episcopal Hymnal. 
* 


NCE in a while a reader of The Northwestern 

Miller accuses us of being more oft .n against 
things than for things. Usually such a reader 
turns out to be a “progressive” who intensely 
approves some welfare government plan or who 
has personal fish to fry in connection with one 
of the many forms of governmental benevolence. 
We have a few such readers. Perhaps there are 
more than we think, but only a few ever speak up. 
The majority, so far as we can tell, are over- 
whelmingly opposed, at least in principle, to some 
of the welfare state philosophies and to many of 
their manifestations. Our thinking, we hope, does 
not necessarily reflect this reader attitude, though 
that would be natural. We like to suppose that 
our views, while not usually original, are at least 
our own. 


Being “agin the guvvament” does not crown 
us with a halo of happiness. Nor does it make 


. Pollyannas of our readers. It makes us all sound 


kind of doleful. We seem to view things with 
alarm rather than with cheerfulness and confi- 
dence. At any rate we are not shouting “Halle- 
lujah!” We are more likely to be shouting: “Throw 
the rascals out!” 

There is a pat reminder of all this in a clever 
magazine article about an incredibly successful 
national news letter devoted to the lowdown on 
things to come in the world of government and 
business. The author refers to the letter as the 
“Voice of Doom.” In psycho-analytical fashion he 
finds that the clue to the letter’s success lies in its 
dramatic pandering to fear. It wouldn’t last over 
night, he intimates, if it were modeled on the 
formula of “everything's lovely in the best of all 
possible worlds.” 

We have known a good many editorial writers 
for newspapers and magazines but never suspect- 
ed that any of them was deliberately or conscious- 
ly making himself a voice of doom or fattening 
like a vulture upon the vital fears of his readers. 
Nevertheless we are certain that the editorials 
we read say “no” oftener than they say “yes” to 
what is going on in the world and in particular in 
our own government and society. Their authors 
are protestants against error, and perhaps even 
prophets of doom, but their real intent is to 
create conditions of life that can inspire more of 
a smile than does most of the human drama that 
is unfolding about us. 

To come right home to the typewriter upon 
which this editorial is put into words, we are 
often worried about the fact that we in this 
shop seem to find more things to object to than 
to applaud. We are not, however, as gloomy as we 
may sound or as obstructionistic as might be 
inferred. To mention a single example, there are 
many things about the welfare state which we 
abhor and which we think should have our best 
and even bitterest opposition, yet there are aspects 
of our society resulting either from or in spite of 
the welfare state philosophies that have our 
entire approval. We do not in the least think our 
national manners, morals or economies are going 
to the eternal bow-wows. We do not agree that 
the world is a bad place in which to live. Nor are 
world affairs getting worse—not in sum total. 

If what we have tried to say here means any- 
thing, it means that beneath our editorial dissatis- 
factions there is always an underlying confidence 
that things are never as bad as to many of us 
they often seem. Still and all, and notwithstand- 
ing, we are going to go right on saying no, in as 
loud and persuasive a voice as possible, whenever 
the spirit moves. 
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Weather Boosts 
Western Europe 
Wheat Prospects 


LONDON—tThe condition of the 
wheat crops in western Europe has 
been materially improved during the 
past few weeks following the warmer 
weather which has been general 
throughout the area. This has helped 
to offset the losses which resulted 





from the abnormally wet weather ex- 
perienced in the fall and winter. Nev- 
ertheless, despite the current improve- 
ment, production in the traditional 
importing countries is likely to be 
somewhat less than last year, lead- 
ing to an increased demand from ex- 
port sources. 

In the U.K. recent development has 
exceeded expectations and the out- 
turn will be greater than originally 
expected, though the earlier damage, 
together with the reduced acreage 
sown to wheat, will mean that the 
total yield will be below the 90 mil- 
lion bushels harvested last year. 

Harvesting has already started in 
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Italy, and the yield in the southern 
portion of the country is classed as 
fairly satisfactory both from the 
point of view of quality and quantity. 
In the north, however, reports indi- 
cate that there is too much moisture 
to ensure a satisfactory result. An 
official estimate places the outturn at 
256° million bushels, approximately 
7% below that of last year. 

The Italian authorities have al- 
ready started negotiations for the 
purchase of Australian and Canadian 
wheat under the International Wheat 
Agreement. As far as Canada is con- 
cerned, the officials have made it 
known that they prefer to await the 
















endosperm and bran. 


yourself. Write us. 


equipment. We have proved it many times. 


in producing better flour at lower cost, let 
us tell you all about this plan. It costs you 
nothing to inquire. Write today. 


Forster Conditioners are operating in many of the 
largest mills in the country. 
obtaining a cleaner and quicker separation of 
That means more patent 
with no higher ash and less power required. And 
there are other benefits such as quicker changes 
from one mill to another and cleaner wheat to 


help reduce fragment count. See these things for 


FORSTER ANNOUNCES 


THE MOST CHALLENGING 
MILL MACHINERY 
OFFER EVER MADE! 


THIS is IT We know that the Forster Wheat Conditioner can 
8s 8 


save money for any mill that does not have this 


you. To give us an opportunity to prove our case, we are willing to install a 
Forster Conditioner in your plant on a rental system which requires no initial 
capital investment on your part; 10c per cwt. saving might give you an advan- 


tage in Flour Sales and assurance of more running time. If you are interested 







These millers are 


And we are willing to prove it to 













































1441 $O. MCLEAN BLYD. 


WICHITA 12, KANSAS 


¢ We Condition All Cereal Grains « 
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A. H. Anders 


JOINS BURDICK—A. H. Anders on 
July 1 joined the grain merchandis- 
ing staff of the Burdick Grain Co., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Anders, 37,, was for 
three years manager of the Burling- 
ton terminal elevator division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. at St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., and before that was with 
the Norris Grain Co. and the Bates 
Grain Co. of Kansas City, Mo. Prior to 
his grain industry affiliations, Mr. 
Anders was for s:x years a navigator 
in the U.S. Army Air Force, leaving 
the service with the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel. 





availability of the better grades from 
the new crop. 

The recent reports of an improve- 
ment in the situation in Spain and 
Portugal have been confirmed with 
indications of heavier than usual 
yields. Spain has suffered from drouth 
during the past seven years, but this 
year conditions have remained favor- 
able during most of the growing sea- 
son. Nevertheless, the satisfactory re- 
sult is not sufficient to allow a com- 
plete dependence upon home supplies, 
and imports are expected to be well 


maintained during 1951-52. 


Eastern Europe Situation 


Reports indicate that contrary to 
the situation in western Europe, the 
position in eastern Europe is better 
than usual, and good crops are ex- 
pected in Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. Although 
importing countries will still depend 
mainly on supplies from the U.S. and 
Canada, there appears to be some 
possibility of a resumption of deliv- 
eries to the West from the countries 
under Communist control. On the 
other hand, officials of the Allied 
Control Commission in Germany have 
already indicated that they do not 
propose to place too much reliance 
on the possibilities of supplies from 
these sources, and they have made 
plans to take most of the German 
bread grain requirements from North 
America. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 


OHIO GRAIN MEN TO HOLD 
SINGLE 1952 CONVENTION 


CINCINNATI—Abandoning a pol- 
icy in effect during the last several 
years, the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Assn. will hold only one in- 
stead of two conventions next year. 
President Ralph H. Brown announced 
this week that this convention will 
be held in the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, June 16-17, 1952. 
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Jammed Elevators 
in Prospect for 
x ° 
Canadian Harvest 
WINNIPEG — Congestion in coun- 
try elevators will face farmers in 
western Canada when they deliver 
their 1951 crop. Stocks from last 
year’s harvest are still occupying a 


large amount of space in elevators, 
and thousands of railway cars are 
sitting at the Canadian lakehead 


ports of Fort William-Port Arthur for 
unload at terminal elevators. The 
bottleneck is the lack of shipping 
space on the Great Lakes, and de- 
spite efforts to increase the number 
of grain carriers to alleviate the con- 
gestion, the prospect is far from 
bright, grain men report. 

Railways can now furnish sufficient 
cars to move grain out of country 
elevators in large volume, but there 
is little to be accomplished in load- 
ing the cars and letting them pile up 
at the Canadian lakehead ports and 
accumulate demurrage charges, ship- 
pers say 


BRE S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT PROPOSES 
10-YEAR WHEAT PLAN 


LONDON—Provided the industry 
approves and the state governments 
agree the Australian federal govern- 
ment proposes to introduce a 10-year 
wheat stabilization plan. 

Speaking for the government John 
McEwen, minister for commerce and 
agriculture, said that the Australian 
Wheat Board was acting as a trustee 
for the wheat growers and that there 
could be no plan unless the state gov- 
ernments authorized it. He added 
that he favored the principle of a 
price guarantee by the federal gov- 
ernment for export wheat and that 
there should be an annual adjustment 
of this price conforming to the costs 
of production 

The government did not wish to 
have any authority for the sale of 
wheat by ministerial direction at con- 
prices. Mr. McEwen indi- 
cated that if the government arranged 
to sell wheat for expori at lower than 
the prevailing export price, the gov- 
ernment would make good the differ- 
ence to the wheat board. Similarly, 
the government would reimburse the 
board if it was arranged to sell wheat 
within Australia at a price less than 
that stipulated in the plan under the 
authority of state legislation 


cessional 


Crop Prospects 

An official Australian report indi- 
cates that heavy rain throughout the 
wheat belt has heightened the pros- 
pects for the next harvest. The chair- 
man of the wheat board, Sir John 
Teasdale, stated that at a conserva- 
tive estimate from the acreage sown, 
the crop should be about 171 million 


bushels. Such a crop would provide 
for all home requirements with a 
little more than 100 million bushels 


for export. 

Australia's offer of 8,500 tons of 
wheat to India as a gift under the 
Colombo plan has been accepted and 
will be shipped in September. 


RCAD 18 THE STAFF Cr LiFE— 


WHEAT BOARD REPORTS 
AVERAGE JUNE PRICES 
WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that the 
average prices of Class 1 (domestic) 
and Class 2 (export) wheat for the 
month of June are $1.92% and 
$2.32% bu., respectively. The prices 
are basis No. 1 Northern in store 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Blidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








We Specialize in. - 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 
p The Bea nditowm Mills * 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 











“RUSSELL’S BES 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NE 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 
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Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Fort William/Port Arthur or Van- 
couver. 

The Board also mentions that the 
Class 1 wheat average price (domes- 
tic) does not include the 6%¢ bu. 
carrying charge which went into 
effect June 14. 


“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIF& 


Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 





Jane July 
29, 6, 
~ 1951 — 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc. 33% 28% ‘31% 32% 
Allis-Chaimers 47% «=6-40%—(s40%—C 41% 
Pid. $3.25 .. 100 38% %s8% 90% 
Am, Cyanamid 106% 71% 101% 106% 
Pfd. * 233 171% *219% 242% 
A-D-M Co. 6% «647% « 0©OHCOH 
Borden 52 6 47 46 
Murry Bise. © orp. 5% 3 3 
Cont. Bak. Co. 21% 17 11% 18% 


Pid, $5.50 
Corn Pr, Ref. Co. 78% 66 69% %2% 
Ptd. $7 


1 
Cream of Wheat . 2% 25%, 2% 
Dow Chemical 98% 77% 83% #97% 
rid. $4 A. . 
Pid., $3.25 2nd 211 
**Flour Mills of 





America, Inc. . 13 Pls 9 
Gen, —s Co, 1 Ait 

Pfd. 162 *155% *155% 
Gen. Foods © orp. 8% 405% %4% 41% 


Pid. $3.50 165 


General Mills, Inc. 65% 55% 39% 59% 
ad, 3%H% 2 2 An 
rd. 5% 128 «121 eh |B 


Gr. A&P Tea Ce. 146% 116% 116% 120% 
Hathaway Bak., 


inc., “A” , 11% % 0% 04 
Merek & Co. . 60 85 86%, 
Pid. $3.50 ~~ oo. 88% 95 "94% 
Nat. Bise. Co. . 35% 31% 31% 82% 
Pid. $7 -..- 184% 164 oe 168 
Pillsbury M., Ine.. 35 31 32% 33% 
‘td. $4 -. 104 9s 99% U8 


nek & Gamble 89 63% 63% 66% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 31% 27% 2 28% 


Quaker Oats Co. . 48 31% 31% % 
rd. $6 .. 160 140% 142 142 
Kalston Purina 
Co., Pid. $3.75 103 2 
St. Keg. Pap. Co. 4% UM% 13% 13% 
Prd. w A 
Std. Brands, Inc. 26% 21% 21% 22% 
rid. $4.50 96 87 SB8% 88% 
Sterling Drug .. 0% 36% 39% 40% 
Pid. $3.50 104% 8 9 vl 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc. 64 56 63% 65% 
United Biscuit 
of America . 3 29% 30% 31% 
efd. $4.50 169 107) *107)— #107 
Victor Ch. Wks. 294% 27% 285% 28% 
td. 1% 81% ww 914 
Ward Baking Co. 21% 7% 18% LB» 
vid, $5.50 los ve 100% lel 


Bid Asked 
#Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 13% 15 
vsafety Car Heating & 
wiguating Co., Ine. — ae 17% 
ystandard Miiling Co. A i 8% 


«Fevio » ¢.0ne, *"Midwest stock market. 
yO.er counter. ¢Subsidiary sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Ine. 

Closing ay? and asked prices on stocks not 
i ued 4 

Kid Asked 
u—_ A&P Tra Co. $5 Pd. ley 140% 
-vfa & fiuruart Corp. of 

ce York 25% 26% 
liorn & Hardart Corp. ot * 

New York, o> Pfd. ....... "108%, 109 
Hora & t.ardart Corp. of 

fi 


Ww Sora BS etd. 41% 143 
Novadel-Agene .. 15% 16 
vmar, Ine. . ; ‘ 18% 19% 
Wagner Baking Co, . , 7 
Wagner eke Ce., Pid. 106 llow, 
Ward Baking Co, Warraats 6% 6% 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Nigh Low Close Close 
dune duane 
22, » 
‘ —1951 — ivst i958 
Caa. Brd, pfd. BD 36 46 5 IBY 
Can. Food, Pr... 4.60 3.30 340 «63.50 
A. ——- 6% 6% 6% 
70 6%, 5 
Catel ‘i Food A 14 1% 2% 2 
B 25 18 20% ww 
Consol. Bakeries. . 9 5 7 7 
Feveral Grain . 11% 12% 12% 


rtd. . 24 22 22 22% 
Ge.eral Bakeries. 3.55 2.30 3.50 3.05 
Lake of the Woods 37 271% 3 31 
165 


Maple Leaf Mig. 15% 12% 4 14% 


McCabe G.ain A LI%® 10% 10% 10% 
McCabe Grain B 10 He wy oy, 
Mid-acitfic Grain 26% 8% 10% 10% 
vevvie Flour ... % 21 22% 22% 
Purity Floar 


he 
122 120%, 
12 





> 12 
United Grain A 18% 17% 6% 6% 
George Weston . 27 22 26 23% 
Pid. 1%% .. iM o4 95 oF 
Closing vid and asked prices on stock» 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread , 3.00 3.50 
Canadian Bakeries .... +--+ &% 9% 
Inter City Bakeries ......... 13 16 
Int. Milling, Pfd. ........... 96 99%, 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. .......... 158 os 
Purity Flour, Pfd. ........ 51% 53 
Reliance Grain ....... 6o 1.50 
St. Lawrence Flour ..... -a7e 21% 
Western Grain eee. 1.00 2.00 


Voeds Manufacturing | coccee SH 











ARNOLD 


codliaas 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
pr eA we Poet 


TKINSON Mi 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R. Pisner,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT, 








“CREMO” 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











“Golden Loaf” t= 00: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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Canadian Comment.. - By George E. Swarbreck 





GRAIN ELEVATORS FOR NEW- 
FOUNDLAND—An attempt is being 
made to persuade the federal govern- 
ment of Canada to provide assistance 
for the building of grain elevators in 
Newfoundland. The original sugges- 
tion, which came from Premier Small- 
wood, was tied in with a proposal 
currently under examination for the 
building of a flour mill ir Newfound- 
land. It was stressed that in the event 
of such a development an elevator 
would be a necessity. 

Reports in the past few months 
have indicated that Georg Plange, of 
the Plange mills, Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many, was concerned in the project. 
At the present time Newfoundland 
has no milling facilities, flour sup- 
plies being drawn from eastern Can- 
ada. The population of the province 
is 350,000 and, while the erection of 
a new mill might result in a reduc- 
tion of trade for other milling firms, 
observers point out that freedom of 
choice would provide competition for 
the new mill and might make it an 
unprofitable proposition unless it 
could be assured of monopoly, a step 
which many consider to be unlikely. 

Supporters of projects for indus- 
trial development in Newfoundland 


have taken the elevator suggestion 
a stage further by pressing for the 
erection. of several elevators in the 
province on the grounds that grain, 
both for human and animal consump- 
tion, could be shipped out of Fort 
Churchill into store in the Newfound- 
land elevators and then shipped to 
overseas purchasing countries as the 
need arises. 

This would obviate the payment of 
heavy winter overland freight charges 
and the delays associated with ice- 
bound ports. St. John’s, it has been 
pointed out, is a year-around ice free 
port, and in time of war facilities for 
storing export grain could be of ma- 
jor importance. James G. Gardiner, 
minister of agriculture, is putting for- 
ward a recommendation for govern- 
ment support to the proposal. 

& 
LAWYER PARTICIPATION IN LA- 
BOR PARLEYS—Should lawyers be 
used in labor negotiations? This is an 
ever increasing problem arising from 
the complexities of present day labor 
relationships. Some opinions, both 
management and labor, according to 
a survey conducted by the Financial 
Post, Toronto financial publication, 
favored including the lawyers because 


top executives could not hold their 
own with professional labor leaders. 
The majority, however, was against 
the use of lawyers, and it was left to 
James G. Wharry, vice president and 
director of the Quaker Oats Co. of 
Canada, to express the common sense 
view. Mr. Wharry stated “if either 
labor or management have to employ 
lawyers in their negotiations, they 
must feel that they are in a very 
weak position. There should be no 
more need for a lawyer in labor-man- 
agement negotiations than in a family 
conference.” 


MORE DOLLARS FOR BRITISH 
WEST INDIES — William Busta- 
mante, Jamaican political leader, ar- 
riving in Montreal for trade talks, 
reported that Britain is going to grant 
the British West Indies more dollars in 
order to step up the purchase of Ca- 
nadian goods. Flour, an important 
export article for Canada, may be on 
the list for increased business. Mr. 
Bustamante, while not disclosing the 
amount involved, said that it is suffi- 
cient to make him feel optimistic 
about the future of Canadian trade 
with BWI. 








Overseas Newsnotes ... ny te Northwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





BRITISH ELECTION FORECAST 
FOR AUTUMN—Forecasts of a Brit- 
ish election in the fall, with the con- 
sequent ouster of the Socialists, are 
resulting in declarations of policy by 
all parties. It is on the opposition 
Conservative Party that traders pin 
their hopes of a return to normal 
trading in an orderly manner. 

Lord Woolton, second only to Wins- 
ton Churchill in the party, has already 
promised the country a better food 
supply, saying “this system of bulk 
buying, to which we were forced dur- 
ing the war, is not a system for peace 
time. Governments cannot buy cheap- 
ly and the commercial secrets of all 
good buying is to let the people who 
know values, and know the quality 
of goods, and who know the markets, 
to operate at their own risk, and in 
such quantities as they can sell. This 
is a trade matter, not a government 
matter, and the Conservative policy 
is to let the traders trade.” 


SLOW FLOUR SALES NO SUR- 
PRISE TO EUROPEANS—The fail- 
ure of the importing countries to 
rush in and buy as soon as the terms 
and rates of the subsidy operative 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment were announced was no surprise 
to European market men. Evidence 
against a buying spree advanced by 
one of The Northwestern Miller's for- 
eign correspondents (page 26 June 
12 issue) has been borne out, and in 
some consuming countries there has 
been evidence of a buyers’ strike 
which has not been relieved by trad- 
ers’ efforts to unload existing stocks. 
This is very true of the flour business 
in the Netherlands, where some ves- 
tige of freedom is the privilege of the 
importers. 





The tone of the market is that this 
is a good time to take a vacation. 

A major talking point in market 
circles concerns the larger than usual 
carryover stocks evident in the USS. 
and Canada. This, coupled with the 
new crop prospects, leads to conjec- 
ture as to how soon it will be before 
a major surplus will result in a price 
slide. That is what some governments 
are hopefully awaiting. The demarca- 
tion line between a shortage and a 
surplus is always very fine, and the 


possible market repercussions are 
causing some concern. One trader ex- 
pressed the view, speaking of con- 
trolled trade generally, that govern- 
ments, particularly the British gov- 
ernment, might be tempted to retire 
from active participation with “thank 
you very much gentlemen, now take 
it from here.” Even with a drop in 
present prices, the importers would 
be faced with acute difficulties if 
they had to start financing transac- 
tions now. 





German Flour Importers Hopeful 
of Trade Through Usual Channels 


HAMBURG—The German flour im- 
porters are hopeful that a satisfactory 
arrangement will be made, mutually 
acceptable to the trade, the home 
millers and the government, whereby 
future imports of flour will be han- 
died through the traditional trade 
channels. A government spokesman 
has indicated that the recent direct 
importation of 66,000 tons from the 
U.S. need not be taken as a prece- 
dent. 

Negotiations are still proceeding 
under the auspices of the German 
Flour Importers Assn. which met re- 
cently in Hamburg under the joint 
chairmanship of Walther de Boer Sr. 
of W. de Boer & Co., and Hans Werle 
of Einfuhrhandel, Mannheim. 

Although flour imports ate being 
well maintained there is no indication 
of any business being slanted in the 
direction of the U.S. and Canada at 
present. Importers are regularly sub- 
mitting offers to the government on 


behalf of their mill connections, and 
these prove that the purchase of 
American and Canadian flour would 
have several economic advantages. 


Prices Lower 


The present c.i.f. quotations for 
U.S. flour are approximately $2.50 a 
100 kilos lower than the price charged 
by the German millers. Additionally, 
the domestic milled price includes a 
subsidy of $2.50 for 100 kilos if im- 
ported wheat is used in the grist, and 
it is because of the evidence of these 
figures that importers feel that the 
government could show a saving. 
While it is admitted that the shortage 
of dollars is a factor precluding much 
business, purchases from non-dollar 
countries have to be made at a heavy 
premium. 

One recent deal involved 10,000 tons 
of French flour, and the price paid 
was equivalent to $129 ton, free, bor- 
der. Hungary also supplied 2,000 tons 
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at $170 ton, free, border. Both lots 
were destined for the pastry industry. 

A smaller quantity of Argentine 
flour has also been purchased at 
$114.25 ton, c.i.f. German port. A to- 
tal of 13,000 tons, being part of the 
27,000-ton Australian flour contract, 
has already arrived and was handed 
to the home millers for admixture 
with locally milled bread flour. A sec- 
ond contract, involving 20,000 tons, 
is to be shipped in two lots, 10,000 
tons being slated to leave Australia 
July-August while the remainder will 
be shipped in December or January, 
1952. 

More Australian wheat and flour 
exports to Germany are indicated by 
the signing of an agreement between 
the two countries providing various 
relaxations to aid mutual trade. 
Wheat was specifically mentioned as 
being one of the commodities which 
would be admitted to Germany with- 
out impediment by import licensing 
restrictions. 


To Maintain Distribution 


Meanwhile, officials have expressed 
the belief that it will be possible to 
maintain bread distribution in west- 
ern Germany during the critical 
months of July and August when, 
according to recent forecasts, the 
shortage will be most acute. Year 
end stocks have been classed as un- 
comfortably low but thereafter it is 
hoped to rebuild the reserves to a 
level which will permit the holding of 
a three months’ supply. 

The primary reason bringing about 
the scarcity was the failure of the 
eastern satellite countries in carry- 
ing out their trade agreements. 
There is little prospect of any im- 
provement from this source of grain 
supply in the crop year 1951-52 fol- 
lowing the tightening of regulations 
restricting the flow of German manu- 
factured goods to the communist dom- 
inated countries of eastern Europe 
and more than ever Germany is look- 
ing to the western hemisphere for 
her bread grain requirements. 

Early in January this year it be- 
came apparent that there would be a 
deficiency of 500,000 tons of flour 
if the present level of consumption 
was to continue and rationing to be 
avoided. During the latter part of 
March, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration agreed to speed up the 
shipment of aid-financed grain to Ger- 
many, and it is expected that by the 
middle of July 1.1 million tons of 
bread grains will have arrived in 
Germany. 

Attempts to obtain wheat and flour 
in Canada failed because of the 
breakdown in negotiations for a bar- 
ter agreement. 


7 Million Tons Needed 


Preliminary estimates made by of- 
ficials set the total minimum require- 
ments of grain for 1951-52 at 7 mil- 
lion tons, although the difficult cur- 
rency situation as well as the pres- 
ent disturbed state of international 
affairs may force a cutback to 5 mil- 
lion tons. The most important factor 
influencing the authorities in making 
the estimate was the necessity of 
maintaining the bread supply position 
and, second only in importance to 
this, the building up of a national 
grain reserve of at least 2 million 
tons. 

In the light of these figures and be- 
cause of the necessity of maintaining 
the solidity of the internal economic 
position, the justification for the plea 
of the importers that flour provides 
an economic saving, although requir- 
ing the expenditure of dollars, is 
readily seen. 
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1950 Small Grain Price Support 
Operations Below 1949 Totals 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
farmers made smaller use of price 
support for small grains and related 
crops during the past year than in 
the 1949-50 marketing season 

Final figures show that price sup- 
port was extended by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. on 196 million bushels 
of 1950-crop wheat, as contrasted with 
379 million bushels of 1949-crop 
wheat. Of the 1950 total, nearly 188 
million bushels were put under loan 
and 9 million under purchase agree- 
ment, as compared with 1949-crop to- 
tals of 333 million under loan, and 46 
million under purchase agreement 

Crop year data for corn was in- 
complete at the time this report was 
compiled since loans on corn were 
available through May. At the end 
of April, however, some 50 million 
bushels of 1950 corn had been placed 
under price support, compared with 
386 million from the 1949 crop. 

The accompanying table gives the 
totals for specified grains and other 
crops for 1950 as compared with 1949. 
These figures cover the total of price 
support loans and purchase agree- 
ments made, including any quantities 


which have since been redeemed by 
producers through repayment of loans 
or nondelivery under purchase agree- 
ments. Tabulated data on redemptions 
for these crops are not yet available. 
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WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTS 
- SHOW LARGE INCREASES 


WASHINGTON — U.S. exports of 
wheat flour in April totaling 3,173,000 
sacks topped March exports of 2,363,- 
000 sacks and April, 1950, shipments 
of 2,235,000 sacks, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports. 

The value of the April exports was 
reported at $15.1 million, compared 
with $11.6 million in March and $9.1 
million in April, 1950. The volume of 
April exports also was well above the 
1950 monthly average exports of 1,- 
658,000 sacks and the 1939 monthly 
average of 1,265,000 sacks. 

Wheat exports also gained sharply 
in April as compared with March as 
the total climbed to 52,129,000 bu. 
from 33,023,000 bu. the previous 
month. 

March exports of flour are broken 








COMMODITIES PUT UNDER PRICE SUPPORT, 1949 AND 1950 CROPS 


Millions of Bushels) 
Loar Purchase Agreements Totals 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 
Ww 332.9 187.7 46.4 8.6 379.3 196.3 
Ba 28.4 29.6 4.5 1.0 32.9 30.6 
31 14.6 10.7 ‘ 41.9 15.0 
Rye $3 1.2 9 5 1.2 1.3 
; ~ 2.5° 06 11.9° 96 
s il 14.6 4.8 24 16.1 14.8 
(Millions Cwt.) 
33.1 3.5 49 45.7 
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down as follows in the current report 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations: Wholly U.S. wheat 2,100,- 
000 sacks, compared with 1,472,000 
sacks in March, 1950; “other” wheat 
flour (milled in bond from Canadian 
wheat) 263,000 sacks, compared with 
450,000 sacks in March, 1950. This 
breakdown is not yet available for 
April exports. 
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CONVENTION DATES FOR 
MUTUAL MILLERS CHANGED 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—Date of the 
convention of the Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn. has been changed 
from Aug. 8-9 to Aug. 7-8, according 
to an announcement by Mrs. G. A. 
Bentley, secretary. The affair will be 
held at Hotel Jamestown here. 
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WASHINGTON—An appeal on be- 
half of the spring wheat millers of 
the Flour Millers Export Assn. to 
the House Agriculture Committee to 
retain a section pertaining to penal- 
ties which the U.S. government may 
impose under the sugar import agree- 
ment with Cuba was made last week. 

The statement was presented at a 
committee hearing by W. J. deWinter, 
export manager of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Change in Cuban Sugar Pact - 
Protested by Spring Millers 


The committee has under consider- 
ation extension of the Sugar Act of 
1948, which provides special prefer- 
ence in the U.S. sugar market for 
Cuba. 

The extension bill, as presently 
drawn up, would eliminate a section 
which provides that certain privileges 
of the act may be withdrawn from 
countries that deny fair and equitable 
treatment of U.S. commerce, naviga- 
tion and industry 


It is the contention of the spring 
wheat millers, Mr. deWinter said, that 
Cuba’s action in granting concessions 
to a new mill under construction in 
Havana is in effect discrimination 
against U.S. commerce and industry. 


Text of Statement 


Mr. deWinter’s statement, in part, 
follows: 

“The average imports of wheat 
flour into Cuba during the past few 
years has been 3 million cwt. a year, 
of which about 90% has been milled 
in the U.S. No wheat was imported. 
About half of this total has~+ been 
flour milled from U.S. wheat because 
Cuba gave a preferential duty on U.S. 
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wheat flour. Without this preference 
we believe little business could have 
been done on flour milled from U:S. 
wheat. 

“Cuba has now granted full exemp- 
tion from duty, consular fees, sales 
and other taxes to the wheat import- 
ed for a new mill being constructed 
in Havana. These exemptions pre- 
sently apply to 80,000 tons of wheat 
a year, and represent an advantage of 
at least 90¢ a cwt. of flour on about 
40% of Cuban consumption. 

“The American farmer has been 
supplying about half the Cuban mar- 
ket, based on the duty preference giv- 
en flour from U.S. wheat; but wheat 
for the new Cuban mill will enter 
from any country without duty and 


“with the loss of U.S. preference it is 


believed the entire supply will come 
from countries where prices are low- 
er than ours. 

“In addition, the Cuban Minister 
of Commerce advised our represen- 
tatives that the new mill will receive 
its full requirements in subsidized 
wheat under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

“The bill this committee has before 
it is most important to Cuba. You are 
considering granting Cuba a continu- 
ance of special preference in the U.S. 
sugar market, at a time when Cuba 
is actually withdrawing preferences 
granted to American agriculture and 
discriminating against American in- 
dustry. This committee is our only 
hope of the removal of the gross dis- 
crimination against us. 

“The present bill calls for repeal of 
Sec. 202 (e) under which certain 
privileges of the act are withdrawn 
from countries that deny fair and 
equitable treatment of U.S. com- 
merce, navigation and industry. We 


suggest that action on the bill be 
withheld pending investigation and 
possibly consultation with Cuban 


authorities, and we urge you to re- 
instate Sec. 202 (e) with added safe- 
guards.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


U.S. Flour Production 
and Consumption 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 
1948, 1949 and 1950, include flour ex- 
ported under the Department of Army 
Civilian Supply Program and, as in 
the previous years, flour made entire- 
ly of U.S. wheat, and other wheat 
flour (including flour milled in bond), 
in 100-lb. sacks, 000’s omitted. 
Sources: Reported flour production 
for 1947, 1948 and 1949 and the par- 
tially estimated flour production for 
1944, 1945, 1946, 1950 and 1951. U.S. 
Bureau of the Census; estimated do- 
mestic disappearance, The North- 
western Miller; exports, Foreign 
Trade Division of the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 








Est. dom. 
disap- 
1951— Production Exports pearance 
April 17,268 3,173 14,085 
March 1 2,363 17,374 
February 18 2 2,089 16,673 
January ... 18,762 1,885 16,877 
1950— 
January 19,165 1,694 17,471 
February 17,705 1,442 16,263 
March - 20,043 1,922 18,121 
April ‘ 16,864 2,235 14,629 
May 18,360 1,308 17,052 
June 17,675 1,655 16,020 
July 18,970 2,373 16,597 
August 21,079 1,308 19,771 
September 18,869 1,422 17,447 
October 18,811 1,127 17,684 
November .. 18,498 1,369 17,129 
December 19,658 2,011 17,647 
Totals 225.697 19,901 205,796 
1949 ... 234,351 32,218 202,133 
1948 ... 279,133 75,039 204,094 
BOG cecncscess 305,499 98,633 206,866 
1946 . - °278,900 49,661 229,239 
1945 *274,400 24,562 249,838 
1944 *255,208 16,899 238,309 


*Partially estimated 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AT NEW YORK BAKERS’ PARTY— Some of the baking industry notables 
attending the annual spring party of the Bakers Club, Inc., New York, 
recently are shown above in pictures taken by William D. Bleier. At the 
left are S. L. Tanner, flour broker, Harrisburg, Pa.; H. J. Bradshaw, Land 


O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., New York; F. A. Lyon, secetary of the Bakers 











Club, J. McManus, Bakeries, Inc., and Frank Daniels, Lockwood Manufac- 
turing Co., New York. In the center picture are E. B. Price, E. B. Price & 
Son; C. E. Casto, Ward Baking Co., and A. A. White, Alfred A. White Co., all 
of New York. In the illustration at the right are L. T. Melly, Ward Baking 
Co.; W. E. Derrick, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Carl B. Anderson, Spaulding Bak- 
eries, Inc. 





Miller’s Wife Wins 
**Cook of the Month” 
Award with Cake 


CHICAGO—Mrs. Joseph A. Ho- 
worka, wife of the Chicago credit 
manager for the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, won the 


coveted title of “Cook of the Month” 
for June, awarded by the Chicago 
Daily Tribune. The winning recipe 
she submitted was for a Danish layer 
cake 
Mrs. Howorka’s recipe, pictures 
and story covered most of the leading 
page of the women’s section of the 
Tribune for July 6. With the title 
went an award of $100, plus a daily 
prize of $5 she was awarded by the 
newspaper June 15. 
Mrs. Howorka’s prize-winning rec- 
ipe was as follows: 
DANISH LAYER CAKE 
(Two 8-inch layers) 
% cup milk 
44 cup butter 
3 eggs 
1% cups sugar 
1% cups sifted cake flour 
1% teaspoons baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Heat milk and butter to boiling 
point. Beat eggs with electric mixer 
until thick and lemon colored. Add 
sugar gradually and beat for 5 min- 
utes. Add sifted flour, baking powder 
and salt, mixing thoroughly with mix- 
er at low speed. Add hot milk and 
butter mixture and beat well. Add 
vanilla. Batter will be bubbly and 
quite thin. Pour into two greased and 
floured 8-in. cake pans. Bake in a 
moderate oven (375°) for 25 minutes. 
Cool layers on cake racks. Split lay- 
ers and put together with whipped 
cream and sweetened strawberries. 
Frost top with whipped cream and 
garnish with halved strawberries. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


GLOBE MILLS BUILDS 
WAREHOUSES AT OGDEN 
OGDEN, UTAH—Two new loading 

warehouses, costing a total of about 


$52,000 are being completed at 
the Globe Mills (Pillsbury Mills, Inc.) 
mill in West Ogden. Being con- 
structed by John L. Aikens, Ogden 
contractor, the new facilities are 
complete except for certain metal 
parts. 

Their capacity is 2,100 tons of 


finished products. The warehouses are 
each 160 by 50 ft. One is located 


adjacent to the railroad track, mak- 
ing it possible now to load 10 cars 


at the same time. The other, located 
in the back, is for handling truck 
shipments. Fourteen to 20 trucks can 
be loaded at one time. 

The increase in output by the mill 
the past year has warranted these 
extensions in the loading facilities, 
said the mill manager, J. C. McNeil. 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN PROGRAM SLATED 
BY PALMETTO MILLERS 


FLORENCE, S. C.—The Palmetto 
Millers Assn. has released plans for 
a membership drive and a program to 
standardize processing of grains. The 
association was formed _ recently 
among millers of flour, feed and corn 
to exchange information on methods 
and raw materials procurement. 

The organization will be especially 
helpful to farmers and grain dealers, 
according to George S. Harrell, Flor- 
ence, president. F. M. Elmore, Flor- 
ence, vice president, and Perry M. 
Brown, Rembert, S. C., secretary- 
treasurer, have arranged a meeting 
to be held in Sumter, S. C. July 18. 
Clemson College and the South Da- 
kota Department of Agriculture are 
cooperating in the association’s ex- 
pansion plans. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. L. MOURER ADDRESSES 
LOS ANGELES RETAILERS 


LOS ANGELES—R, L. Mourer of 
the San Francisco offices of Swift 
& Co. and the film, “The Inside of 
Cake Making,” headlined the June 
meeting of the Master Baker Re- 
tailers Assn. Discussions centered on 
sales and promotion techniques, Mr. 
Mourer advising that bakers keep to 
those items that their customers 
show a preference for. A proposal for 
cooperative advertising for independ- 
ent bakers was discussed. 

Reservations are requested from 
members wishing to attend the Sept. 
20 meeting, to be held at the Acme 
Sequoia Lodge, when the retailers 
will be the guests of the Peerless 
Yeast Co. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FULTON BAG SPONSORS 
MILLING SCHOLARSHIPS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Two 
scholarships, sponsored by the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, will be 
available this fall for students major- 
ing in the department of milling in- 
dustry, Kansas State College. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department, said that the scholar- 
ships carry a stipend of $250 a year, 
with one running for two years and 
the second for four years. 

It was suggested by Dr. Shellen- 











berger that milling industry repre- 
sentatives, who know of likely high 
school graduates, call the graduates’ 
attention to the scholarships. Ap- 
plication blanks may be obtained from 
the milling industry department at 
the college. 

—=—“<SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
JOINS FARM BUREAU CO-OP 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—K. D. Peter- 

son, who has been an extension spe- 
cialist in farm marketing at Ohio 
State University since 1948, has 
joined the staff of the Farm Bureau 
Co-operative Assn., with headquarters 
here, as grain marketing specialist. 
He will assist county farm bureau 
co-ops in Ohio with their grain 
marketing problems. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST SHIPPERS SET 
SOUTH DAKOTA GATHERING 


RAPID CITY, S.D.—The 87th reg- 
ular meeting of the Northwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board will be held at 
the Alex Johnson Hotel here July 26. 
Guest speaker will be F. G. Fitz- 
Patrick, vice president, traffic, Chi- 
cago & North Western System, Chi- 
cago. 

Among reports scheduled is one on 
the national transportation system 
by R. E. Clark, manager, closed car 
section, car service division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Reports of state vice chair- 
man and of committee chairmen also 
will be heard. 


——~BREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BALTIMORE EXPORTS RISE 
BALTIMORE—Wheat exports from 
the Port of Baltimore during June, 
1951 totaled 4,616,566 bu., compared 
with 301,921 bu. in the same month 
a year ago, according to the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce. Corn 














exports during the month were 2,- 
008,830 bu., compared with 1,077,391 
bu. a year earlier, and June rye ex- 
ports increased from 143,552 bu. to 
848,095 bu. A total of 187,646 bu. 
oats and 2,410 bu. soybeans were 
shipped in June, 1951. Exports for the 
first six months of the year total: 
wheat 24,296,763 bu., corn 19,920,227 
bu., oats 664,046 bu., rye 3,243,680 
bu., barley 24,031 bu. and soybeans 
403,286 bu. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


RICHARD BRUNNENKANT 
NAMED BY INTERSTATE 


LOS ANGELES — Richard Brun- 
nenkant has been appointed assistant 
advertising manager of Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., it was announced here 
by R. L. Nafziger, president. At ad- 
vertising headquarters here, Mr. 
Brunnenkant will coordinate advertis- 
ing campaigns for Weber bread, Log 
Cabin bread, and Dolly Madison 
cakes, under the direction of Vee M. 
Bear. 

Mr. Brunnenkant is a graduate of 
the University of California. He came 
to Interstate from the Pacific Out- 
door Advertising Co. During the last 
war he served as a lieutenant in the 
naval air transport service. 

——“SREAO 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 











prices at Kansas City for June 29 and 
July 6 

BRAN— June 29 July 6 
July $47.00@ 47.25 $47.756@ 48.00 
August 44.95@ 45.25 45.50@ 45.90 
September 44.75@ 45.00 45.10@ 45.60 
October 45.25@ 45.50 45.50@ 46.25 
November 46.35@ 47.00 46.75@ 47.50 
December 46.90@ 48.00 47.50@ 48.60 

SHORTS— 
July $52.30@ 63.00 §....@ 67.7 
August .. 51.256@ 561.75 52.50@ 63.60 
September 51.25@ 61.75 62.25@ 63.00 
October .. 51.26@ 61.75 52.00@ 63.00 
November 51.25@ 61.50 62.00@ 63.00 
December 50.50@ 61.25 62.00@ 563.00 
Sales (tons) None None 





Nebraska Wheat Research Group 
to Keep Active, Despite Setback 


OMAHA—Directors of the Nebras- 
ka Wheat Research Foundation, 
which sponsored the wheat research 
levy legislation that finally failed at 
the last session of the Nebraska leg- 
islature, have voted to keep the or- 
ganization alive and active in promo- 
tion of wheat growers interests in 
the state. 

The Nebraska wheat utilization bill 
had a unique career in the last law- 
making session. It was passed by the 
Nebraska’s unicameral legislature 27 
to 4 and was then vetoed by the lieu- 
tenant governor while the governor 
was out of the state, the first such 


veto on record. The veto was ruled 
invalid by the attorney general, but 
this did not settle the question of 
whether or not the bill was a law. 
The bill provided for a tax of .002¢ 
bu. on wheat grown and marketed in 
Nebraska, with a provision that re- 
funds would be made to any grower 
who did not choose to pay the tax. 
This provision was subsequently ruled 
unconstitutional by the attorney gen- 
eral, and a repeal bill finally was put 
through the legislature and signed 
by the governor. This also is said to 
be the first time a bill was passed and 
then repealed by the same legislature. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 

points, July 7: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.30@7.05, standard patent 
$6.05@6.75; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.85@5.90, standard patent 
$5.70@5.85, straight grade $5.65@G 
5.80. Truck lots 3¢ higher on all 
grades. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales were lim- 
ited again last week as buyers re- 
frained from booking ahead while 
awaiting further peace and crop de- 
velopments and their effects on prices. 

Bakery flour business was reported 
confined mostly to small, scattered 
lots for nearby shipment. Family flour 
sales also were slow. And export busi- 
ness was limited. 

Over-al! sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged 56% of five-day capacity, 
declining somewhat from 65% the 
previous week. Sales a year ago av- 
eraged 43% of capacity. Meanwhile, 
shipments from mills increased to 
91% of capacity. The percentage the 
previous week was 84. 

Bakery flour buyers showed little 
interest in forward buying, and much 
of the limited business was on.a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Developments on the 
peace front and progress of the crop 
movement in the Southwest were 
being watched for their market ef- 
fects. A discount of 12¢ sack for July 
shipment was in effect, and this also 
was reported to have deterred for- 
ward buying. 

Order backlogs were going down, 
and some good business was expected 
when buyers decided prices were sat- 
isfactory. 

Family flour sales were reported 
very slow, with business confined to 
small lots for nearby shipment. There 
was some price-date-of-shipment. bus- 
iness. 

Foreign flour buyers were not 
showing much interest, it was re- 
ported, and export business was gen- 
erally quiet. 

Operations of mills at Minneapolis 
averaged 73% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 84% the previous 
week and 61% last year. For the en- 
tire Northwest, production averaged 
61% of capacity, compared with 85% 
the previous week and 56% last year. 

Flour quotations were down 5@ 
10¢ sack from levels of a week ear- 
lier. e 

Quotations July 9: standard pat- 
ent $5.70@6, short patent $5.80@6.10, 
high gluten $6.30@6.65, established 
brands of family flour, enriched $6.25 
@7.35, first clear $5.55@6, whole 
wheat $5.60@6. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Flour 
sales continued generally slow, and 
inquiry was reported rather light. 
Shipping directions were reported fair 
to good by various mills. Production 
averaged 55% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 85% the previous 
week and 54% last year. 


Central West 


Chicago: Two schools of thought re- 
garding the effect of peace develop- 
ments in Korea on wheat and flour 


prices developed among flour buyers 
in the Chicago area. 

One is bullish, the other bearish. 
The proponents of the bullish theory 
contend that war restricts the flow of 
world trade, holding down exports and 
normal buying habits. If peace comes, 
they believe, there are enough hun- 
gry people in the world to create a 
big movement of wheat and flour 
abroad, erasing the chances for lower 
wheat prices. 

The other school insists that a Ko- 
rean armistice will cause lower prices. 
Government spending and rearma- 
ment will be cut back, they claim, 
causing inflationary fires to burn low. 

Last week in the Chicago area the 
buyers who believe the season’s low- 
est prices are at hand entered the 
market. Some chain bakers booked 
for 120 days ahead, creating a large 
enough volume of business to produce 
an overall improvement over a week 
ago 

The majority of bakers, however, 
continued to hold off. Some were 
waiting to see what would happen 
when peace really comes, while others 
thought prices would go lower when 
the full harvest rush is felt in the 
Southwest. Shipping directions 
showed a moderate improvement, 

Quotations July 7: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.85@6.04, standard $5.75@5.98, 
clear $5.50@5.87; hard winter short 
$5.77@5.89, 95% patent $5.67@5.79, 
clear $5.11; family flour $7.60; soft 
winter short $6.75@6.76, standard 
$5.33@6.50, clear $5.55@5.90. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
week of slow sales and not much in- 
terest. Shipping directions were re- 


ported light. The demand for clears 
was fair. 

Elsewhere in the area there was a 
scattering of flour buying but nothing 
in the nature of general bookings by 
either bakers or family flour jobbers 
The general feeling seemed to be that 
prices could decline further. In the 
meantime buyers were taking what is 
needed for prompt shipment on a 
week to week basis. Soft wheat mills 
of Missouri and Illinois reported 
extremely dull business on all grades, 
but they hope for a pick-up in sales 
when the new wheat movement takes 
place. Clears and low grades were 
steady, with a very tight condition 
prevailing in the high ash types. Mills 
were not eager to sell for distant ship- 
ment, anticipating an excellent de- 
mand for export in the fall. 

Quotations, St. Louis, July 5: Fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.45, ordinary 
$5.65, top hard $7.30, ordinary $5.70; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.35, 
cake $6.35, pastry $5.45, soft 
straights $5.55, clears $4.90; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.90, standard pat- 
ent $5.75, clears $5.40, spring short 
patent $6.05, standard $5.95, clear 
$5.70, low protein clears $5.20. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour production in this 
area last week was slightly above 
the pervious week, with one of the 
larger mills working overtime to 
catch up on the production lost the 
previous week when the mill held its 
annual picnic. One of the other local 
mills shut down for a week to allow 
employees their annual vacation. 





Wheat Agreement Sales 
1951-5 
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3. 1951 


Council through June 


Prices were little if any changed 
as against previous quotations. De- 
mand remained very quiet. Spot busi- 
ness was much lacking, with no im- 
portant inquiries being made from 
any source as far as could be learned. 
With new wheat from the Southwest 
coming onto market in the near fu- 
ture and an excellent outlook for 
northwestern and Canadian wheats, 
buyers were tending to await develop- 
ments rather than make any commit- 
ments for flour at the present time. 

Quotations July 7: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $7@7.03, 
short patents $6.45@6.48, standards 
$6.35@6.38, first clears $6.20@6.23; 
hard winter standards $6.20@6.26, 
first clears $5.90@5.96; soft winter 
short patents $6@6.05, straights $5.75 
@5.80, first clears $5.35@5.40. 

New York: The entire New York 
flour and bakery trade was under the 
cloud of the bakery drivers’ strike 
last week. 

There were reports of the union in- 
timidating employees of companies 
other than those on strike. 

Large independent bakers who were 
not struck cut their production, in 
some cases to 20% of normal, because 
of inability to make deliveries, and 
their shipments were proportionately 
curtailed along with cancellations by 
the larger chains. 

Among jobbers serving ‘the small 
neighborhood baker, business im- 
proved as the smaller trade stepped 
up its volume to take care of the 
expanded demand. Since this trade 
had small balances on mill books, 
light buying was reported on flour to 
come out immediately, but this in 
no measure offset the complete shut- 
off of the larger operators. 

Discounts of 12¢ were made for 
July shipment and since this was all 
that interested buyers, prices were on 
this basis. No figures were available 
on new crop soft winters although 
they are normally offered at this 
time, and bookings on these grades 
were very small as buyers awaited the 
new crop. Prices were practically un- 
changed. 

Quotations July 6: Spring high glu- 
tens $6.90@7.05, standard patents 
$6.20@6.38, clears $6.10@6.30; short 
patent southwesterns $6.13@6.35, 
standard patents $5.93@6.15; high ra- 
tio soft winters $6.75@7.20, straights 
$5.75 @6.05. 

Philadelphia: Under the usual holi- 
day influence, the local flour market 
shifted in a narrow radius last week 
as bakers and jobbers gave further 
consideration to the latest domestic 
and international developments and 
prices were unchanged from those of 
the previous week. 

Mill representatives report there is a 
good potential demand for flour be- 
cause of the extended period wherein 
no large placements materialized, and 
the multiplication of hand-to-mouth 
orders indicates that stocks in gener- 
al are none too substantial. 

Many thought that under normal 
circumstances the peace proposal 
would have lowered quotations to the 
point where they would be more at- 
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AT H&ART OF 
of the festivities of the Heart of America Bakers meeting in Kansas City 
in June were these conventioneers (left to right): Mr. and Mrs. Robert 


Patterson, C. J. Patterson Corp., Kansas City; Mr. and Mrs. Richard Zim- 
merman and Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Zimmerman, Zimmerman Bakeries, Hannibal, 
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AMERICA CONVENTION—Photographed during some 
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Mo; Mr. and Mrs, Charles Nelson, Hy-Klas Food Products, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Larry Felton, Kansas City, and Sam Baker, St. Louis, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., and Mrs. Felton, Mrs. James 8. Chase, Golden Crust Baking Co., Manhat- 
tan, Kansas; Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., Topeka, Kansas. 





tractive to buyers, but it now looks 
as if the war influence has been pret- 
ty well discounted. What might be an 
important factor, it is pointed out, 
is the recently announced higher gov- 
ernment support price. 

Meanwhile, the necessary buying 
operations of the small and medium- 
sized establishments is responsible for 
the only activity in this market, and 
retail demand is sluggish as the va- 
cation season gets under way. 

Quotations July 7: Spring family 
$7.65@7.90, high gluten $6.85@6.95, 
short patent $6.40@6.50, standard 
$6.30@6.40, first clear $6.15@6.25; 
hard winter short patent $6.05@6.15, 
standard $5.95@6.05; soft winter 
standard $5.05 @5.30. 

Pittsburgh: Although mill represen- 
tatives, flour jobbers and salesmen 
expected some flour buying on an ex- 
panded scale to result last week be- 
cause of the bakers strike, they were 
disappointed as a week of dullness in 
flour sales was experienced. Fill-ins 
of very moderate amounts were pur- 
chased by some retail bakers for im- 
mediate deliveries. 

Family flour sales lagged and cake 
and pastry flours also met with only 
very limited demand. New crop hard 
Kansas baker’s patents continued to 
find interest limited to inquiries re- 
garding prices, with no sales closed. 
Prices on new crop patents were 
thought to be too high and the Korean 
situation also proved a deterring fac- 
tor in making any sales of new crop 
flour 

Directions continued fair to excel- 
lent, with fair to good the majority 
report. Higher scales of wages for 
bakery workers further increased the 
fear that flour buying on a very limi- 
ted scale may continue indefinitely as 
retail bakers are in many instances op- 
erating on the same capital as when 
overhead costs were much lower 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh July 7: 
Baker's hard Kansas standard patent 
$5.98@6.21, medium patent $6.03@ 
6.25, short patent $6.13@6.41; spring 
standard patent $6.28@6.38, medium 
patent $6.33@6.43, short patent $6.38 
@6.48; clears $6.21@6.41; high glu- 
ten $6.93@6.97; family flour, adver- 
tised brands $7.80@7.90; other brands 
$6.13@6.80; pastry and cake flours 
$5.70 @7.50; Pacific Coast pastry flour 
$6.45 @6.49. 

Boston: Flour quotations showed 
little change last week. Springs closed 
irregular with high gluten advancing 
about 10¢ while first clears eased 5¢. 
Other grades finished unchanged. 
Hard winters eased about 5¢ on the 
outside range. Soft wheat flours 
closed unehanged to 10¢ lower. 

Trading continued on the same dull 
basis which has been in force for 
some time. The only movement con- 
sisted of small fill-in lots for imme- 
diate or nearby shipment. It was fair- 
ly obvious among the trade that buy- 


ers were keenly disappointed in the 
market showing no disposition to 
break as many of the operators had 
set their sights on lower levels and 
were scheduling their purchases with 
that goal in mind. General business 
continued poor at the consumer level. 

Quotations July 7: Spring short 
patents $6.37@6.49, standards $6.27 
@6.39, high gluten $6.92@7.07, first 
clears $6.20@6.37; hard winter short 
patents $6.22@6.37, standards $6.02G 
6.17; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37@ 
6.57; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.75@6.12; high ratio $6.77@7.22; 
family $7.92. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales were 
fairly active for prompt and July 
shipment, with little interest in book- 
ings for 120 days. Hard winters from 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas mills 
enjoyed the bulk of the moderate 
business. Considerable caution was 
being displayed by buyers on future 
commitments. 

Northern springs were rather quiet, 
with small amounts of business being 
consummated for July and occasional 
inquiries and sales through August. 
Soft winters were especially quiet 
with cracker and cookie bakers hold- 
ing to nearby delivery. Cake flour 
showed a slight improvement, with 
sales rather slow but inquiries consid- 
erably better. 

Shipping directions were normal to 
good and stocks on hand were being 
well maintained. Export flour sales 
were practically nil. There were some 
inquiries from the Middle East, but 
no sales were reported, and only a 
small volume of business going to the 
Americas. 

Quotations July 7, packed in 100-lb. 
paper bags: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.50@5.65, standard $5.30@ 
5.45, first clear $4.75@5.95; spring 
bakery short patent $6.05@6.35, 
standard $5.95@6.10, first clear $5.40 
@5.70, high gluten $6.25@6.50; soft 
wheat short patent $5.65@5.95, 
straight $5.15@5.40, first clear $4.30 
@4.60, high ratio cake $5.90@6.30; 
Pacific Coast cake $6.55@6.65, pastry 
$5.90@6.05. Shipments by barge from 
Minneapolis approximately 20¢ a sack 


less. 
Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour business was quiet 
last week, with bakers watching new 
crop wheat developments, and there 
was virtually nothing new in the ex- 
port picture. One or two mills got a 
small amount of Army business, but 
it was hardly sufficient to make a 
difference in the over-all picture of 
reduced grind and watchful waiting 
for what might come after the first 
of August when International Wheat 
Agreement quotas become effective. 
It is hoped that at that time some 
upturn in the rate of mill production 


will become apparent. Prices were 
only fractionally changed, based on 
slight differences in premiums for the 
various qualities of wheat. Family 
patent $7.30, bluestem $6.40, bakery 
$6.61, pastry $6.17. 

Portland: Flour bookings have not 
picked up the way mills in the Pacific 
Northwest had anticipated after the 
loan values on wheat were published. 
Buyers were still holding back on 
purchases of new crop flour. Bookings 
remained very light. Export bookings 
were nil, with no interest being 
shown. Some mills are down entirely; 
others are operating only part time. 

Flour prices July 7: High gluten 
$6.78, all Montana $6.57, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.47, bluestem bakers 
$6.41, cake $7.13, pastry $6.29, whole 


wheat 100% $6.27, graham $5.87, 
cracked wheat $5.89. 
Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The tempo of 
flour production has slowed in east- 
ern Canada as mills shut down for va- 
cations and necessary plant repairs. 
Little interest has been shown in 
bookings for the new crop year, but 
increased activity is expected at the 
end of the month when the situation 
becomes clearer. The U.K. has not yet 
made known its intentions, though 
indications are that trade will con- 
tinue to be substantial during 1951-52 
following the arrangements said to 
have been made between the two 
countries. 

The only major activity was the 
entry of Barbados into the market 
with an inquiry for 800 short tons for 
delivery in early August. Trinidad, Ja- 
maica and other British West Indian 
Islands were expected to call for of- 
fers soon. Trade reports indicate that 
Jamaica will require 6,000 tons, Trini- 
dad 4,000 tons and the Leeward and 
Windward Islands 1,000 tons, all for 
August shipment. However, some 
millers are reluctant to quote because 
they feel that with the present low 
grade of wheat available, they will 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 


To Dec. 15, '61 
July July July July 
6 9 
Guif* -osee $2.51 $1.49 $1.47 $1.45 
Gulft . 1. 1.42 1.40 1.38 


Qaith 5 cnet ss oo 50630 Re Ee Bee ae 

East Coast ........ 1.39 1.37 1.35 

West Coast ........ 133 1.33 1.33 1.33 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 

To July 31, 52: 


July July July July 

3 5 6 9 

Gult* oe 55 54 53 52 
Gulft _ , -- 8&2 51 50 49 
GEES  sosccacnesnses. Oe 49 48 47 
East Coast ........ 56 55 54 54 
West Coast eee 48 48 48 48 


*Guif to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands 

tGulf to Far Bast and adjacent areas, 

tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico 


not be able to meet the protein speci- 
fications. Those interested in the busi- 
ness will be able to take advantage 
of the current high price for millfeed 
which allows them to quote a reason- 
able price for flour. 

The domestic market remains 
strong with good quantities going to 
the usual outlets. 

Quotations July 5: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.50 bbl., 
seconds $11 bbl., bakers $10.90 bbl, 
all less cash discounts, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Little interest is being shown in 
winter wheat flour, but the usual 
amounts are moving under contract 
to biscuit manufacturers and other 
major users. Quotations July 5: $8.75 
@9.00 bbl., second jutes, Montreal; 
export $4.65@4.85 100-lb. cottons, 
f.a.s. Montreal. 

The new crop winter wheat is ex- 
pected to start moving around the 
end of the month, and this should co- 
incide with a revival in the market 
both for export as wheat and as flour. 
There are still some small lots of old 
crop available, but little interest has 
been shown. Quotations July 5: $1.70 
bu. f.0.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked a 
total of almost 23,300 bbl. flour for 
export last week, but only 3,300 were 
booked for shipment within the cur- 
rent crop year which ends July 31. 
A total of 20,000 bbl., all to IWA 
countries and sold for 1951-52 ship- 
ment, went to Costa Rica, Gibraltar, 
Venezuela, Guatemala and the Dom- 
inican Republic. The smal! total for 
shipment before the end of the cur- 
rent month was almost equally divid- 
ed between IWA and Class 2 sales. 
The latter went entirely to Colombia, 
while the IWA destinations were: 
Hong Kong, Mozambique and Gran- 
ada. 

Domestic flour trade was on a fair 
scale, and there was a possibility that 
mills would not close down for the 
two-week holiday in July. Unless busi- 
ness slackens off considerably, there 
was little likelihood of a shut down. 
Mills were operating close to capacity, 
and stocks were moving freely. Quota- 
tions, July 7: Top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary $11.05 
@11.25; second patents $10.55@ 10.75, 
second patents to bakers $9.95@10.15. 
All prices cash carlot. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices were fairly 
steady. Demand was good and offer- 
ings were being readily taken. Buyers 
were interested in supplies for prompt 
shipment. Quotations, for prompt 
shipment: Bran $53, standard midds. 
$62, flour midds. $68.50, red dog 
$69.50. 


Duluth: Demand was slow; the 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week end flour quotations, in sacks of 10¢ ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


of 196 Ib) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring family ave 
Spring top patent .. 
Spring high gluten . 
Spring short 

Spring standard ..... 
Spring first clear ..... 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Seft winter family 

Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white ... 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard bulk 


Spring family . " 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short ® 3 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear .. 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard. bulk 


Seattle 
@7.30 $...@ 
-. @6.40 “at 
-@6.61  . a 

@6.17 . a 


Family patent . Save 
Bluestem . 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


Chicago 


: -@ $6.25@7.35 $ 


85@6 04 


6.30@6 65 


5. 334 6.50 
-.-@ 
5.55 @5.90 
5.50@5.62 
1.53@ 4.87 
5.92@6.02 


New York 


6.90 @7.05 
-@ 6.4 


6.20@6.38 6.30 
6.15@6 


6.10@6.30 
6.13 @6.35 
5.93@6.15 
5.75@ 6.05 
-@ 
a 
5.904 5.96 


+22 @ 
6.31@6.36 

Los Angeles 

SI ring 


Spring 
Ontari« 


*In cottons, It. William basis 


Phila 
3 @ ... $7.65 


6.85 


Spring to 


Mp!s. ruis Buffalo 


Kans. City st. Le 
g $7.70 @8.00 
u oan és 
7.00@ 7.03 
6.45 @6.48 
6.35 @6.38 
6.20@6.23 
oo@ 2c. 
-@.. 
6.20@ 6.26 
5.90 @5.96 
-@ 
6.00@6.05 


@6.05 
@ 5.95 
@5.70 


5.95 @6.00 
4.95@5.00 
a 


Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 


@7.W $ ( $7.80@7.90 § a 

@6.\5 6.92@7.07 6.93@6.9 a 

0@6.50 6.37@6.49 6.38@6 -@... 

@ 6.40 76.39 6.2 6.38 “a 

25 6.20@6.37 6 a6 . a 

@6.15 6.22@6.37 6.13@6 a 
5 5 a 


1 
u 
a 
L 
1 
1 


*Winnipeg 
$11.05 @11.25 
10.55 @10.75 


Pp patent 
second pater 
first clear 


so winters ia 9.00 “a 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the mark et reviews, are 
load lots, prompt delivery, i 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto 
TWinnipeg 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. tFt. 


Chicago 


per ton, packed in 100-1 


Minneapolis 


-@ 56.75 g 
@ 
a 
“65.50 


a@ 53.4 


Buffalo Philadelphia 
$58 @ 59.00 $ 1 66.00 
“74.00 
a 

a 80.00 


Spring bran 


$ a” 61,00 
54.00@58.00 


based on car 


b. sacks, f.0 ted points 


Kansas City Ft. Worth 
$ a 
a 
0@ 59.00 
a 
50 @69.50 
a 


Atlanta 


iddlings 


64.00 


William basis 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply 


Baltimore .........+.. 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth ....... 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City ... 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis ‘ 
New Orleans ... 
New York ...... 
Afloat 
Omaha .. 
Peoria . anos 
Philadelphia . 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph .. 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


Totals 


of grain in the U.S, as co 
of Trade in bushels (0900's omitted) on June 30 
. 


mpiled 


—Wheat— 
1951 1950 
1,656 3,047 
1,074 74 
3.680 


rc Corn— 
1951 1950 
2,241 

3,532 

260 


10,058 


146,998 


and the corresp¢ 


Board 
1 year ago 


by tl secretary of the Chicago 


Barley 
95¢ 


13,699 10 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in 


-~ Minneapolis ~ 


July Sept 
+ - 228% 232% 
2 88H) 232 Wy 


7% | 
6% 
236% 


231% 2 
230% 
230 


saat ew 


7~CORN- 

Chicago 

July Sept 
. 168 
- 169% 168% 


WHEAT 
—Chicago 


Dee Sept Dec 


236% 224% 238 242% 
236233 237 241% 
HOL 


34% 7 235% 
233% as 


233% CLOSED 


RYE 


Chicago Winnipeg 


July 8 July Oct 
167% 188% Pa 

188\ 
—HOLIDAY 


HOL IDAY 


.. 170% 168% 187 
«169% 167% 194% 


——_— 


CLOSED————- 


cents per bushel 
FLAXSEED 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Mar July sept Dex July Sept 
15% 229% 232% , 339 344 
244% ) 40 
IDAY 


i . 
Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Ju Sept Jul ept ty Sept 


71% 


trend was steady and supplies were 
adequate. Quotations: Pure bran 
$54.50@55.50, standard bran $54@55, 
standard midds. $64.50@65.50, flour 
midds $65.50@66.50, mixed feeds 
$55.50@56.50, red dog $66.50@67.50. 


Kansas City: Millfeed gained 
strength in the Kansas City market 
around the July Fourth holiday but 
has displayed new weakness since 
that time. Shorts advanced to around 
$62 ton before dropping back to close 
at $60@60.50 sacked, Kansas City, on 
July 9. Bran was quoted at $50.50@51 
sacked, Kansas City. This week de- 
mand was only fair and offerings 
ample to suit grade needs. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed rallied after 
its sensational drop, and a fairly keen 
demand coupled with reduced opera- 
tions caused an advance of $1 for 
bran and $5 for gray shorts. Post- 
holiday interest was not as keen as in 
the forepart of the week. Quotations 
Kansas City basis: Bran $52.50@53 
gray shorts $61.50@62. 


Ft. Worth: Quotations July 7: Bran 
$58@59, gray shorts $68.50@69.50, 
delivered Texas common points; about 
50¢ higher on bran but $5 up on 
shorts, compared with a week pre- 
vious. Demand was fair and offerings 
sufficient to meet current needs. 


Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $1 and shorts $4 higher. Sup- 
plies were tight. Quotations basis 
Kansas City: Bran $53@53.50, gray 
shorts $61.50@62.00. 


Wichita: Demand was good for bran 
and very strong for shorts last week. 
Supplies of both were inadequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, July 
6: Bran $53@53.25, shorts $62@62.25. 
Bran advanced $1.25@1.50 ton and 
shorts $5.75@6 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$1.20 higher on bran and $5.70 higher 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $55.20@56.20, millrun $59.70@ 
60.70, shorts $64.20@65.20. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Chicago: Millfeed prices in Chica- 
go last week showed a small loss as 
compared with previous weeks. Losses 
ranged from $1 to $1.50, and there 
was a hesitancy on the part of buyers 
to take hold. The market wasn’t too 
steady, and as a result there was only 
a moderate demand. Quotations: Bran 
$56.75, standard midds. $65.50, flour 
midds. $71, red dog $73. 


St. Louis: There was good demand 
for shorts last week, but only fair in- 
terest was shown in bran. Offerings of 
bran were ample, with supplies of 
shorts scarce. Bran $57.25@57.75, 
shorts $66.25 @66.75, St. Louis. 

Buffalo: Following the seasonal 
pattern, millfeed demand was lag- 
ging last week, showing a slackening 
off from previous weeks. Local area 
millfeed prices were off slightly on 
bran and middlings while others re- 
mained unchanged. Production was up 
over the previous week. Quotations: 
Standard bran $58@59, standard 
midds. $68@69, flour midds. $73@74, 
red dog $73@75. 

Boston: The local millfeed situa- 
tion continued tight again last week 
although the same measure of caution 
was apparent among the larger buy- 
ers. Most of the sales were for imme- 
diate shipment. Quotations July 7: 
Standard bran $61@62, midds. $70@ 
71, mixed feeds $69.50. 

Philadelphia: A firm undertone was 
apparent in the quiet dealings last 
week. Offerings were light and de- 
mand was limited. Buyers are display- 
ing extreme caution in view of the 
Korean situation. The July 7 quota- 
tions were all unchanged from the 
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previous week, bran $66, standard 
midds. $74, red dog $80. 

Pittsburgh: The Independence Day 
holiday and also the fluctuation of 
prices last week retarded sales of 
millfeeds. On two days when prices 
remained at a high level some buying 
resulted. Caution remained the prac- 
tice of buyers. Offerings were plenti- 
ful. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $64.20@64.75, standard 
midds. $69.75@70.10, flour midds. 
$77.10@78.20, red dog $79.75@80.20. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was somewhat easier last week, with 
prices still dropping. However, after 
Independence Day there was a slight 
rally, and the market showed a firm- 
er trend. Buyers displayed consider- 
able caution, and mixers and jobbers 
were keeping the volume of their 
purchases as small as consistent with 
their needs. Mill offerings were not 
too plentiful. Bran $62@62.50, shorts 
$71 @72.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued extremely tight last week, 
with no offerings for any position. 
Millers explained that reduced grind 
accounted for the almost complete 
lack of offerings, but heavily in- 
creased consumption has also prob- 
ably had an effect. Apparently the 
jump in ceiling prices, effective a 
couple of weeks ago when mills in 
this area started basing on California 
delivered prices instead of on their 
local freeze levels, has had little to 
do with alleviating the supply situa- 
tion. No July offerings at any price, 
August nominal at $61 delivered Pa- 
cific Northwest common points, small 
amounts of September available at 
the same level. 


Portland: Millrun $62, midds. $68 
ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $2 
last week, with strong demand con- 
tinuing during the period. Plants 
were operating to capacity, seven 
days a week, 24 hours daily, and 
were booked into August. Quotations: 
Red bran and millrun $62, midds. 
$67. To Denver: Red bran and millrun 
$71, midds. $76. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $71.50, midds. 
$76.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Shorts continue 
scarce, while only fair amounts of 
bran and middlings are available. A 
heavy demand from the U:S. is a fea- 
ture of the market, and this is help- 
ing to maintain prices. However, this 
call will ease as soon as the US. 
mills step up their production after 
July shutdowns. Quotations July 5: 
Bran $61, shorts $65, midds. $67.00. 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for bran was 
good, and the total output from west- 
ern mills was moving freely, chiefly 
to eastern Canada. Western mills are 
unable to confirm any exports. Prices 
are firm. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $54@58, 
shorts $58@61, midds. $61@64. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices 
showed a further decline last week. 
Sales were generally rather quiet, 
being limited mostly to small fill-in 
lots. Quotations July 9: Pure white 
rye $5.30@5.60, medium rye $5.10@ 
5.40, dark rye $4.30@4.60. 

Pittsburgh: Prices were down for 
rye flour but this did not induce buy- 
ing. Only fill-ins of small amounts 
were purchased for immediate deliv- 
eries. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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points: Pure white rye, No.1 $5.89@ 
6.05, medium $5.53@5.64, dark $4.67 
@5.35, blended $6.50@6.68, rye meal 
$5.38 @5.60. 

Buffalo: The rye flour market was 
quite active the latter part of last 
week, with some fair to good buying 
reported by the mills. Baker’s stocks 
of rye flour were not too heavy, and 
one of the leading rye flour users in 
this area started buying earlier in the 
week and was followed by the smaller 
bakers, totaling up a fair sized 
amount. Prices were about unchanged 
from the previous week. Quotations: 
White rye $5.95@6.00, medium rye 
$5.85@5.95, dark rye $4.95@5.00. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
displayed an easy undertone last 
week, but the reduction was not ac- 
companied by any improvement in 
demand. Mill representatives say they 
expect some order placements at the 
first indication of any new movement 
in either direction because stocks on 
hand are rather low. The July 7 quo- 
tation on rye white of $5.95@6.05 was 
5¢ sack under that of the previous 
week. 

New York: Light, fill-in sales of 
rye flour were reported at prices be- 
low general range, Pure white pat- 
ents $5.90@5.96. 

Chicago: Rye business continued 
dull in Chicago last week. Most pros- 
pects preferred to stand aside until 
the dust settled in Korea to see if 
lower prices could be had. Directions 
showed a slight improvement. Quota- 


tions July 7: White patent rye $5.50 


@5.62, medium $5.30@5.52, dark 
$4.53 @ 4.87. 

Portland: White rye $7.45, pure 
dark $6.35. 


St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions. were fair. Pure white $5.85, 
medium $5.65, dark $4.85, rye meal 
$5.35. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The market con- 
tinues weak. Quotations July 5: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, oat- 
meal in 98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

WINNIPEG: Trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is seasonal, and only 
scattered transactions are reported. 
Export business is very small. Quot- 
ations July 7: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.95@5.15 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$6@6.25. All prices cash carlots. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.34 in 100-lb. sacks, July 
9; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-oz. pack- 
ages $3.60. 
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MEETING PLANNED FOR 
THREE AOM COMMITTEES 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Three 
committees of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers will hold concurrent 
sessions at Kansas State College 
Sept. 6 and 7. The arrangements for 
the meetings will be made by the 
department of milling industry, at the 
request of C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., president 
of the association. 

The committees which will meet, 
and their chairmen are: research, Prof. 
J. M. MacKenzie, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis; education, Prof. 
E. P. Farrell, Kansas State College, 
and sanitation, George B. Wagner, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The majority of the committee 
members who will be present for the 
meetings also plan to attend the fall 
meeting of District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, to be held Sept. 7 
at Kansas City, Mo. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Ft. Wil- 
liam, Ont., June 28, 1951 (000's omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barl'y 
Ft. William and 


Pt. Arthur .... 30,440 3,040 11,191 12,790 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 4,266 es 81 342 
Churchill ....... 1,784 . . 


Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 





WORMED. vescdsus 9,658 eo 24 126 
Totals ........ 46, 147 “3.0 040 11,296 13,258 
Year ago ....... 23, 706 1,123 1,479 1,688 
Receipts during week ending June 28 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,723 287 2,148 1,239 
Pacific seaboard. 1,870 59 78 
Churehill ....... 363 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
VOROTS .cccccves 30 9 2 
Totals ........ "a 985 287 2,216 1,320 


Shipments during week ending June 28: 
Ft. — -Pt. Ar.— 
COMO osc ccvcce 3,366 319 1,974 416 
7 


Rett eee cccsces 5 8 445 497 
Milled or 
processed ... es oe 1 29 
Pacific seaboard— 
OGORR 2. cccces 2,161 5 97 
eee ee ee 27 ee 78 5 
Other terminals* 146 7 95 
Totals <icccsse 5,767 327 2,506 1,15 39 


Total receipts for = crop year Aug. 1, 
1950, to June 28, 19 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. Ny ad 13,987 62,883 61,971 
Pacific seaboard. 50,609 4 972 2,977 
Churchill ....... 6,107 . 1 : 
Other terminals* 10,790 29 270 «1,615 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1950, to June 28, 1951: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..122,620 11,654 55,945 40,634 


Pacific seaboard. 58,596 4 1,649 2,764 
Churehill ....... 6,769 o% 20 % 
Other terminals* 1,076 29 279 1,622 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending June 30, 
1951, and June 31, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 





Canadian 
-~American— -—-in bond— 
June June June June 
30, 31, 30, 31, 
1951 1960 1951 1950 
Wheat ...... 165,712 183,308 1,602 25 
Corn -+- 42,665 42,874 . see 
Oats «++ 14,892 11,268 866 ‘ 
Mee gu6essene 2,005 5,900 1,049 749 
Barley ...... 24,278 25,884 42 . 
Flaxseed .... 5,341 9,971 
Soybeans .... 4,585 6,190 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets June .30 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 1,555,000 
(3,400,000) bu.; corn,, 4,674,000 (4,018,000); 
oats, 36,000 (37,000); barley, 3,390,000 (2,436,- 
000); flaxseed, 17,000 (none); soybeans, 
375,000 (100,000); rye, 79,000 (none) 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 16, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
-Receipts— —Shipments- 


1951 1950 1951 1950 

Minneapolis .. 56 wad 9,540 12,360 

Kansas City .. 1,020 1,290 4,470 5,100 
Week ending June 23: 

Minneapolis .. oe jos 7,440 10,020 

Kansas City .. 780 1,350 3,810 4,770 

Milwaukee ... “+ vee 3,630 4,860 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth for the 
week ending June 16 in thousand bushels 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 


Minneapolis ...148 860 87 296 4,984 7,579 

Duluth ....... 48 282 371 313 694 590 
Week ending June 23: 

Minneapolis ..i29 887 26 303 4,773 7,460 


i err Ss 50 416 2 35% 142 649 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, June 30, 1951 (000's omitted) : 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
° 722 os 





Baltimore ....... 171 
Boston .......... ee ° 
Buffalo ... 432 42 
Afloat oe os 
Lakes .... 
Totals ‘ 1,154 42 
Previous week .. 2,664 738 873 42 
July 1, 1950 .... 25 oe 749 . 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
June June June July 


15 22 29 6 
Five mills ... 24,615 19,954 26,079 *14,960 
*Three mills. 
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Canadian Feed Men Hear Reports 
on Nutrition and Merchandising 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Canadian and European Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


WINNIPEG—The 22-year-old Ca- 
nadian Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
which covers an important proportion 
of the second largest industry in 
Canada, flour and feed milling, held 
its sixth annual convention at Winni- 
peg June 25-27. Visitors from both 
eastern and western Canada were 
attracted to this central meeting 
point and the registered attendance 
was 207 to which were added numbers 
of trade visitors from Winnipeg. 


Vitamins and Corsages 


C. W. Whitmoyer of the Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Myerstown, Pa., and 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, saw to it 
that each visitor was provided with 
50 vitamin A tablets. 

Each lady was given a corsage by 
the feed manufacturers’ trade sec- 
tion of the Winnipeg Chamber of 
Commerce. The chamber also provided 
the convention manager A. C. Coun- 
sell. 

David Kennedy, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, was elected 
president, and E. E. Peden was ap- 
pointed vice president. Mr. Peden 
represents the British Columbia divi- 
sion of the association. The next con- 
vention is scheduled for June 23-25, 
1952, at Murray Bay in the province 
of Quebec. Walter Hendrick, Purity 


Flour Mills, Ltd., is general secre- 
tary. 

One business session was devoted 
to a description of recent advances 
in nutrition, the speakers being Dr. 
Gustave Bohstedt of the department 
of animal husbandry at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Dr. R. M. Beth- 
ke, vice president of the Ralston Pu- 
rina Co., St. Louis. 


Merchandising ‘ips 

Another American speaker con- 
tributing to the discussion was Larfty 
Wherry of Sherman & Marquette, 
Inc., Chicago. Mr. Wherry described 
the methods and practices of formula 
feed merchandising and advised trad- 
ers to put the emphasis on feeds that 
would move and to eliminate unnec- 
essary items. 

The good relationships existing be- 
tween the trade and government offi- 
cials were mentioned by many of the 
association representatives, and this 
situation was illustrated by the at- 
tendance of two members of the 
plant products division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Arthur 
Heise and Charles Phillips dealt with 
technical problems arising out of the 
Feeding Stuffs Act. 

The star speaker of the conven- 
tion was Stanley Jones, president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, who 
never loses a chance to put forward 
the view of private enterprise in gen- 
eral and the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change in particular. 





BRITAIN PURCHASES FEED 
GRAINS FROM CANADIANS 


TORONTO — Recent reports from 
the London grain market indicating 
that the U.K. was in the market for 
a substantial quantity of feed grain 
have been confirmed by the closing of 
a Geal for 25,000 tons. 

Included in the business was the 
purchase of 325,000 bu. low grade 
wheat. The purchase is in line with 
the British government's policy of 
building up feed supplies and more 
deals may be made during the sum- 
mer. 

Italy also bought 340,000 bu. wheat. 
Other importing countries showed a 
renewed interest in barley, and some 
sales were made to European destina- 
tions. 
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CONNECTICUT BAKERS 
HOLD SUMMER OUTING 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. — The 
Connecticuit Bakers Assn. held its 
annual summer outing at Grenn’s 
Park here recently, with L. A. Steves, 
Viking Baking Co., West Hartford, 
president of the association, as gener- 
al chairman. 

Entertainment and refreshment at 
the outing was contributed by the 
local division of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. In addition to 
softball and golf, races and horse- 
shoe pitching contests were held, 
along with special events for the 
ladies attending the picnic. 

——SREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
NAMED BY ROBERT GAIR 

NEW YORK—David H. Ross, vice 
president and a director of Gair Com- 
pany, Canada, Ltd., Toronto, has been 
elected president and general man- 
ager of the Canadian branch of the 
container manufacturing firm. Russell 
D. Scribner has been named product- 
tion manager of the folding carton 
division. 








INJUNCTION ISSUED IN 
CHICAGO BOARD DISPUTE 


CHICAGO—Federal District Judge 
William J. Campbell has issued a pre- 
liminary injunction that prohibits the 
Chicago Board of Trade from remov- 
ing a Cargill, Inc., elevator from the 
exchange list. The exchange recently 
adopted new rules on financial and 
other standings of elevators that seek 
approval of warehouse receipts for 
futures trading. 

Cargill challenged the rules, claim- 
ing that the Commodity Exchange 
Act does not allow the exchange to 
adopt such standards. The rules pre- 
scribed that an elevator had to apply 
by June 15 to be eligible on the ex- 
change list. Cargill did not apply, and, 
without the injunction, its exchange 
approval would have elapsed July 1. 

Cargill has filed a suit in Washing- 
ton to test the validity of the new 
rules. Judge Campbell, who did not 
pass on the new regulations, said that 
Cargill's removel would cause irrep- 
arable injury and loss. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARMERS SLOW TO PLACE 
CORN UNDER CCC SUPPORT 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that farmers had placed only 51,491,- 
282 bu. 1950-crop corn under Com- 
modity Credit Corp. price support 
through May. This compares with ap- 
proximately 373,398,000 bu. 
corn put under support through May, 
1950. 

The price support total for 1950- 
crop corn consists of 49,527,741 bu. 
under farm storage loans, 227,282 un- 
der warehouse storage loans and 1,- 
736,259 under purchase agreements. 
Of the total, about 21,295,000 bu. were 
put under support by farmers in Iowa, 
12,482,000 by Nebraska farmers and 
5,643,000 by farmers in Illinois. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Robert N. Conners, vice president 
and general sales manager, Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago, and Mrs. Conners re- 
cently celebrated their 25th wedding 
anniversary in Minneapolis, their for- 
mer home. 

6 


Jean Fribourg, Continental Grain 
Co., Chicago, has left for a vacation 
in Intervale, N.H., with Mrs. Fribourg. 

& 


Claude Stratton, bakery sales serv- 
ice department, Pillsbury Miils, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was a recent visitor at 
the mill's New York offices. 

* 

On his return from a business trip 
on the Pacific Coast, Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, 
meetings in Minneapolis last week. 
Howard Lampman, executive director 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, 
also was in Minneapolis. 

a 

J. W. Stewart, vice president, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
visited company headquarters in Min- 
neapolis recently. 


Rudolph Vogel, export manager 
overseas department in New York, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is 
vacationing with Mrs. Vogel and their 
family in Miami Beach. Miss Grace 
Herbert, Mr. Vogel’s secretary, is 
also on vacation in New England. 

& 

Fred Quackenbush has returned to 
active duty in the New York flour 
business after a recent operation. 

ob 

J. Hamilton Duff of Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed and Grain), Ltd., of Lon- 
don was appointed president of the 
British National Association of Flour 
Importers, Ltd., at the annual gen- 
eral meeting. J. B. Russell, D. T. Rus- 


attended two- 


sell & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, 
was appointed vice president. 

= 

Lee R. Whidby, Birmingham, Ala., 

representative for the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co. in the southeastern 
states, spent several days recently 
in the home office of the company in 
Wichita 

e 


Rolla Sease, manager of the Joplin, 
Mo., branch of the Kansas Milling Co., 
was a recent visitor at the home 
office of the company in Wichita. 

S 

W. A. Martin, Gadsden, Ala., rep- 
resentative of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, recently ill in 
an Atlanta, Ga., hospital. is now re- 
cuperating at his home in Gadsden. 

e 

R. B. Hager, sales manager for the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., was 
a recent visitor at Oklahoma City 
headquarters of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Assn. 

e 

Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., accompanied by Mrs. Jackson, 
visited his new grandson in San An- 
gelo, Texas, recently. The infant is 
the son of Paul Jackson, Jr., and ar- 
rived June 19. 

a 

J. P. Hardart, who has been a mem- 
ber of the New York office of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., since 1919, was given 
a luncheon by his associates June 25 
in the New York Produce Exchange 
Luncheon Club to mark his retire- 
ment from the organization. He was 
presented with a gold wrist watch. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PLANT MANAGER 

ROANOKE, VA.—Charles E. Bak- 
er, Jr., has been promoted to the new- 
ly created post of plant manager of 





LEARN DRYING PRINCIPLES—Fundamentals of grain storage and the 
installation and operation of crop drying units on farms were outlined 


to more than 100 county extension agents and rural power district advisers 


recently at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, with the Nebraska Grain 


Improvement Assn. cooperating. E. A. Olson, University of Nebraska |exten- 
sion engineer, second from left, shows agents how to measure air flow for the 


drying process. The association emphasizes that drying grain (1) permits ear- 


Her harvest, (2) provides safe storage for high-moisture grains, (3) allows 
combines to operate longer hours per day, (4) increases returns to farmers 


by raising quality of their grain, and (5) aids in certified seed production. 


the Lindsey, Robinson & Co., Inc. C. 
Grattan Lindsey, Jr., president of the 
company, said that Mr. Baker will 
have charge of production in the com- 
pany’s 1,020-sack flour mill, the corn 
mill and formula feed plant. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BUITONI MACARONI POST 

NEW YORK—Mrs. Letitzia Bui- 
toni, wife of Giovanni Buitoni, presi- 
dent of the Buitoni Macaroni Co., 
has been elected a director of the 
company. Mrs. Buitoni will be in 
charge of the Perugina Italian Choco- 
late Division and will also head the 
testing laboratory of the New York 
division of the company. 


@READ IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


INCREASED PAPER BAG 
PRODUCTION IN CANADA 
ANNOUNCED BY BEMIS 


TORONTO—Greater concentration 
on the production of sewn open mouth 
multiwall paper bags has been an- 
nounced by Bonar & Bemis, Ltd., of 
Winnipeg. 

The Winnipeg plant has been op- 
erating since 1906 manufacturing cot- 
ton and jute bags for the domestic 
and export markets of the flour, feed 
and other bag using industries. A 
plant was opened in Vancouver in 
1927, and in 1948 operations were ex- 
tended to Calgary for the production 
of textile bags and to Burlington, 
Ont., for the manufacture of multi- 
wall paper Cotton and jute 
products will continue to be manu- 
factured at Winnipeg, but the switch 
will take in one whole floor of the 
present plant. 

Bonar & Bemis, Ltd., is affiliated 
with the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. in the 
U.S. and handles bag filling and clos- 
ing machines designed by the U.S. 
company’s Minneapolis plant. The 
Canadian customers in- 


bags 


service to 
cludes the stocking of spare parts for 
these machines at the Winnipeg head- 
quarters. 


——BSREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFEe—— 


VANCOUVER EXPORTS 
OF FLOUR SHOW DIP 

VANCOUVER — Exports of flour 
here during May showed a small de- 
cline from the previous months but 
were generally above the average for 
the current year. 

Total shipments were 
in May, compared with 
in April. Exports for 
months of this year 
1,350,061 bbl. 

The Philippine Islands again took 
the largest volume of flour moved 
from here in May, 114,787  bbl., 
which was nearly half of the total 
shipments. Other exports were: China 
38,129, East Indies 27,384, U. K. 23,- 
137, Central America 21,321, Japan 
17,303, Straits Settlements 15,614, 
West Indies 10,204, Thailand 6,183, 
Italy 4,722, Panama 3,425, Ecuador 
2,171, Colombia 737, South America 
306 and Alaska 66 bbl. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN RAILROADS 
GET 12% RATE HIKE 


WINNIPEG—tThe Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners has granted the 
Canadian railways a 12% increase on 
an interim basis. The increase was 
announced in Ottawa July 4, and 
there were indications that the cur- 
rent increase and future increases 
may be readjusted. The rates ap- 
parently do not affect grain and 
grain products on a carlot basis, but 
milling and grain officials are con- 
vinced that it will apply to less than 
carload lots. 


285,489 bbl. 
375,378 bbl. 
the first five 
amounted to 
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Chicago Studies 
Soybean Oil Meal, 
Sorghums Futures 


CHICAGO—Two new commodities, 
grain sorghums and soybean oil meal, 
soon may take their place besides 
the other commodities traded for 
future delivery on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

The board of directors of the ex- 
change have approved a plan for 
members to vote on the question of 
opening trade in soybean oil meal 
July 16. A similar measure will be 
voted on by the membership for 
grain sorghums later this month. 
Directors voted that grain sorghum 
trading would begin on or after Aug. 
1, this year, subject to approval by 
membership ballot. 

Grain sorghums, a southwestern 
crop which has expanded greatly in 
recent years, are to be traded in 
units of 300,000 lb. with prices quoted 
in multiples of 4¢ for 100 lb. The de- 
livery point would be Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Production of grain sorghums, in- 
cluding kafir and milo as the chief 
varieties, totaled 152,630,000 bu. last 
year. The Kansas City Board of 
Trade has traded in sorghum futures 
for about a year, with a large mea- 
sure of success. 

The proposal to trade in soybean 
oil meal arises from the success of 
the Exchange's activities in soybeans 
and soybean oil. There is said to be 
a need for facilities for trading in 
soybean oil meal. 

Around 6 million tons of meal may 
be produced from last year’s bean 
harvest, nearly one third of which 
took place in Illinois. If the trading 
motion is approved, soybean oil meal 
prices will be quoted per ton, f.o.b. 
Decatur, Ill. Soybean oil meal at 
present is traded on the Memphis 
Merchants exchange. 

Because of a lack of long-term 
storage space for meal, demand cer- 
tificates, instead of the familiar ware- 
house receipts, will be used, giving 
the purchaser the right to order the 
meal out of processing plants. 

——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR EXPANDS 

CHAMPION, OHIO—The Meta- 
mora Elevator here has started work 
on a weighing and loading station 
as an addition to its plant. 


DEATHS 


Valerie J. Schumacher, 27, of Vic- 
toria, Kansas, was killed instantly 
June 28 in an accident at the Hays 
(Kansas) City Flour Mills. Mr. Schu- 
macher, an oiler and miller’s helper, 
was thrown across a room when a 
ladder he was putting in place caught 
in a revolving pulley. It was the first 
fatal accident in the mill’s history. 








Peter A. Falter, 43, operator of Fal- 
ter’s Bakery in Buffalo, and a past 
president of the Buffalo Retail Bak- 
ers Assn., died July 4 in Buffalo. Mr. 
Falter assumed operation of the bak- 
ery 10 years ago, succeéding his fa- 
ther, Karl Falter, who founded the 
firm. 


J. R. Warren, 56, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., branch manager in Milwaukee, 
died July 3. He joined Pillsbury in 
1925. He was a member of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers Representative 
Assn. 
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Distillers Grain 
Use Order Depends 
on Crop Progress 


WASHINGTON—Reports that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture plans 
to impose a grain use restriction or- 
der on the alcohol beverage distillers 
are incorrect. On the contrary, opti- 
mistic reports of the condition of the 
grain crops indicates to USDA offi- 
cials that it may not be necessary 
to move in that direction. A final 
decision will wait for the July 10 
crop report 

USDA officials say that they have 
no clear cut opinion from the distill- 
ing industry, with factions split on the 
controversy. One group with ade- 
quate supplies of neutral spirits and 
stocks of bonded whiskey is said to 
favor a curtailment of production. 
Others in a different position want 
continued output. An allocation order 
for grain by the beverage distillers 
would probably favor an eastern pro- 
ducer whose capacity, if used as an 
allocation base, would give it a 
favored position. 


——BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
SCHEDULES GOLF OUTING 
CHICAGO—A golf outing for the 

Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago is 

set for August 7 at the Rolling Green 

Country Club, Rand Road, Arlington 

Heights, Ill 
The day’s program will consist of 

a special blind bogey with the tee-off 

befare 10 a.m.; a luncheon; regular 

golf and horseshoes in the afternoon; 
and a dinner at 7 p.m. Prizes will be 
donated by the allied tradesmen. 
Secretary of the club is Henry G. 
Mergener, W. E. Long Co., 188 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 





Price Control Extension 





ram ‘pant 
leaders will probably give ground. 
This issue is seen to be somewhat 
academic as far as meat prices are 
concerned, according to responsible 
government observers who foresee 
that meat prices will be lower this 
fall to about the same extent of the 
present rollback. 

The other issue which OPS officials 
think they can win. on in Congress 
is the authority to impose slaughter 
quotas. The Senate bill specifically 
bans the use of slaughter quotas on 
the packers. Unless the House unex- 
peciedly votes this same provision in 
its bill, the slaughter quota issue 
will be a point of trading within the 
conference committee of the two 
chambers. 

Bitter Fight Possible 

The foregoing is the broad general 
groundwork for a compromise be- 
tween Congress and the administra- 
tion, but because this area of com- 
promise exists is no reason to believe 
that there will not be a bitter floor 
fight on several other issues which 
probably will go against OPS. These 
issues are largely those created by 
the price agency’s administrative ac- 
tions. An example is the inventory 
provisions of\Amendment 13 to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation and 
Section 10 of CPR 22, in which proc- 
essors of agricultural commodities 
cannot use a higher price ceiling after 
paying a higher price for agricul- 
tural commodities up to parity until 
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they first dispose of inventory stocks 
obtained at the lower prices. 

OPS officials told The Northwest- 
ern Miller that they have prepared 
an amendment to remove these provi- 
sions from the GCPR and CPR 22, 
but thus far they have failed to act. 
This same assurance has been given 
to members of Congress, and the 
OPS failure to make good in this 
respect has increased the suspicions 
of Congress. OPS ascribes its failure 
to clear these amendments as due to 
press of staff work in connection with 
the pending legislation. Congression- 
al tempers have worn thin with this 
type of “foot-dragging” at the price 
agency and lawmakers are expected 
to write into the new bill some spe- 
cific ban on administrative g)mnas- 
ties by the attorneys at OPS. ' 


Depresses Prices 

The farm leaders say that the ef- 
fect of Amendment 13 to the GCPR 
and CPR 22 is to depress prices to 
the producer. An extreme example is 
found in regard to peanuts where a 
burdensome carryover exists with 
large inventories in the hands of the 
shellers. Under the inventory provi- 
sions of GCPR and CPR 22, it is in- 
conceivable that a sheller can pay 
the farmer anything like parity for 
the new crop if he first must sell 
off old inventory stocks that were 
bought from the old crop at consider- 
ably lower levels. This means that 
the entire crop of peanuts for this 
year would fall into the hands of 
Commodity Credit Corp. This same 
type of price depressant would exist 
for other farm commodities to a 
lesser degree. 

Just how Congress will handle this 
feature of its legislatiom remains to 
be developed. It is understood that a 
Barclay-Bates type of amendment 
will be offered on the House floor, 
but the latest information indicates 
that it would only apply to meat. In 
essence, this type of amendment 
would require OPS to set price ceil- 
ings at all levels of processing and 
distribution which would reflect a 
parity or minimum legal price ceil- 
ing level to the producer. 


Millikin Amendment 

House observers believe that the 
Millikin amendment to the Senate 
bill is a step in the right direction 
but that it has to be broadened so 
that it says precisely just what in- 
creased costs are to be permitted for 
manufactured goods and some allow- 
ance made for a fair profit based on 
some pre-Korean base standard. Con- 
gress fears that without precise pro- 
visions in the law OPS would work 
out some device such as, for example, 
overriding Order 10 which permits 
price adjustments up to a break-even 
point with no allowance for any prof- 
its. The farm group sees in that type 
of order an inherent authority for 
OPS to prevent farm prices from 
rising to parity or ceilings since proc- 
essors would be unable to pay the 
farm producer those price levels. 

Issuance of price ceilings for hogs 
by OPS is held up in a dispute be- 
tween the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and OPS over seasonal differ- 
entials for this commodity. In the 
meantime the hog price is believed to 
have penetrated the parity ceiling 
level if no seasonal differential was 
to be permitted. The USDA insistence 
on a reflection of seasonal differen- 
tials now blocks the issuance of this 
order. OPS officials believe that it 
will be late this month before any 
action is forthcoming. I 

There is virtually no sentiment on 
the part of other than rabid labor 
and urban Democratic congressmen 
for continued controls over farm com- 
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modities. But so far no one wants to 
take the lead in ordering an end to 
such curbs. 

Congress will write a bill which 
will set bounds and limits on the 
price control agency. It probably will 
spell out each step and say in effect 





“you may go thus far but not one 
step farther.” That, according to 
architects of the compromise and 
other reliable observers here, is seen 
as the type of bill which will go to 
the White House probably some time 
during the week of July 15. 
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BROKERS WANTED 
established Minnesot: 














HELP WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 
1,400-bag soft wheat mill within 150 miles 
of Chicago. Address 2858, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER WANTED — POSI- 
tion requires knowledge of milling-in- 
transit and a general knowledge of mill- 
ing and grain business. Applications con- 
fidential. Apply to Elmer Kohwles, The 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita 2, Kansas. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
wm v me 
BARGAIN SALE: TWO EUREKA NO. 4 
Insuspension Scourers. Three Superior As- 
pirators with fan equipment, practically 
Oklahoma 








Write P. O. 
Okla. 


new. 
City, 


Box 1091, 





STANDS ALLIS CHALMERS 9% «x 36" 
Nordyke Double Rollers, complete in orig 
inal crates. Rolls ground smooth, ready for 
corrugation. These are brand new-—will 
sacrifice on quick sale. Ph. H. Postel Mill- 
ing Co., Mascoutah, Il. 
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TE v 

WANTED — GYRATORY SIFTER 
head). North Iowa Milling Co., 
lowa. 





(LOW 
Kensett, 





WANTED TO BUY—GOOD USED FARINO- 
graph. Address 2894 The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 
beeen v 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


eastern Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Baltimore by large mill 
with full line of Northwest, Southwest 
and soft wheat Only established, 
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for 


wi 
Address 2852, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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LOWER PRICE ON WHEAT 
DURING JULY FORECAST 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Lower 
wheat prices, pushed downward by 
the harvest season pressure of sup- 
plies, are expected during July, ac- 
cording to the department of agricul- 
tural economics at Kansas State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Despite 
the delayed harvest, the pattern of 
harvest-time declines in prices is ex- 
pected to develop again this season. 

Adding a depressing factor to 
wheat prices is the progress of the 
wheat crop on acreage remaining for 
harvest, which has been generally 
favorable since mid-April. 

The experiment station also fore- 
cast steady to slightly lower feed 
grain prices during July. 

Sharp price fluctuations may be 
anticipated in response to develop- 
ing international conditions and do- 
mestic price programs for grains and 
livestock, the economists say. Some 
weakness in feed grains also may de- 
velop in sympathy with harvest-rush 
declines anticipated for wheat prices. 

A firm undertone in feed grain 
prices, however, is expected to large- 
ly offset downward price pressures 
during July. The report continues: 

Unofficial reports indicate that the 
corn crop is developing favorably. A 
late season delayed the planting of 
oats. It was officially estimated, as 
of June 1, that 1,340 million bushels 
of oats would be produced ‘in 1951, 
about 125 million below 1950. Barley 
production in 1951 was estimated at 
255 million bushels, compared with 
about 300 million in 1950. 

Floods Delay Crop 

It is reported that wet weather 
and late floods have made it im- 
possible to plant corn in many sec- 
tions of Kansas. Many flooded corn 
acres will of necessity be planted to 
other crops. Some areas in Kansas 
that normally ship corn to other 
markets will be on a “ship-in” basis 
this year. Instead of receiving ter- 
minal prices less transportation and 
other charges, producers in some of 
the affected areas will more likely 
realize the terminal price plus trans- 
portation costs for corn they sell. 

Crop Reduced 

A 1951 wheat crop of 1,054 million 
bushels was predicted by the USS. 
Crop Reporting Board based upon 
June 1 crop conditions. A harvest of 
this size would be slightly more than 
the 1,027 million bushels harvested 
in 1950. It was forecast as of June 1 
that winter wheat production would 
be about 6% below 1950. Spring 
wheat production was expected to 
be the largest in about 35 years, 
offsetting the reduction in winter 
wheat. 
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GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


Cable Address—Gocaric 











The support program will be an 
important factor in checking major 
price declines during July. With cur- 
rent market prices near or slightly 
below the prospective loan rate, pro- 
ducers can obtain minimum prices by 
participating in the program. Al- 
though substantial price discounts be- 
low support levels have prevailed in 
some past years when supplies were 
large, there has never been a year 
since the program was initiated that 
the market price did not exceed the 
loan rate sometime during the year. 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
ACQUIRES ISCO CHEMICAL 


NEW YORK—AIll assets of the Isco 
Chemical division of Innis, Speiden 
& Co. of New York became the prop- 
erty of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. and were transferred 
at a meeting of officers and directors 
July 2. 

All other assets of Innis, Speiden 
& Co. became the property of Innis, 
Speiden & Co., Inc., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. 

Directors of Innis, Speiden & Co., 
Inc., are W. H. Sheffield, Jr., J. P. 
Margeson, A. Norman Into, R. P. 
Resch and N. C. White. At its first 
meeting the board elected the follow- 
ing officers: Mr. Sheffield, president; 
D. S. Cushman, vice president; Mr. 
White, vice president; G. S. Hamilton, 
secretary, and Edward Tubbs, treas- 
urer. 

Officers appointed by Mr. Sheffield 
are Mr. Cushman, general manager; 
F. T. Shanahan, personnel manager; 
M. H. Quartz, assistant treasurer; C. 
M. Edwards, assistant secretary, and 
E. M. Crowe, assistant secretary. 

Operations and responsibilities will 
continue substantially unchanged, the 
firm announced. 

E. S. Browning Co., Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the former Innis, 
Speiden & Co., becomes a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the newly formed 
Innis, Speiden & Co., Inc. 
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USDA ANNOUNCES RESEAL 
PROGRAM FOR OLD CORN 


WASHINGTON—Providing county 
committees grant approval, Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. loans on 1949 crop 
corn may be extended through reseal- 
ing, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced. This action 
would approve a maturity date for 
1949 crop corn loans of July 31, 1952, 
or earlier on demand. 

Applications for resealing 1949 crop 
corn must be made by farmers with 
local Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration committees. The USDA 
is urging farmers with adequate farm 
storage facilities to hold back corn 
under this program to maintain corn 
in position for local feed requirements. 

Producers who reseal will receive 
storage payments for the reseal pe- 
riod on delivery of the corn to CCC 
at the maturity date. 
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AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 


or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


MINNESOTA MILL, well established, wants 
brokerage connections in most markets. 
Spring wheat flour, bakery grades pro- 
duced. Quality is high. Write TAG, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
NORWEGIAN IMPORTER with first class 
sales outlet under existing government con- 
trols requires contact grain exporters in the 
UNITED STATES not already represented 
in Norway and anxious to share in this 
trade. For introduction in confidence write 
box 3, The Northwestern Miller, 901 Lums- 
den Building, TORONTO. 

DUTCH importing firm of high reputation 
seeks a connection with a well established 
CANADIAN grain shipping firm with no 
representation in HOLLAND. Apply in con- 
fidence to Box 7, The Northwestern Miller, 
901 Lumsden Building, TORONTO. 

As a traditional importer of Canadian flour, 
Norway is still the best potential flour mar- 
ket in continental Western Europe accord- 
ing to the report of a recent official mission. 
The opportunity occurs for a CANADIAN 
miller to make a connection with an estab- 
lished flour agent of long standing in 
NORWAY. Apply in confidence to Box 8, 
The Northwestern Miller, 901 Lumsden 
Building, TORONTO. 

NORWEGIAN flour agent desires connection 
with U.S. export miller anxious to share in 
business with NORWAY. Long established 
and well reputed in trade. Apply in con- 
fidence to Box 9, The Northwestern Miller, 
901 Lumsden Building, TORONTO. 





OPS APPOINTS 12 MEMBER 
BARLEY ADVISORY GROUP 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has announced the 
appointment of a barley industry ad- 
visory committee. 

Its members are Eugene R. War- 
ren, Warren Grain Co., San Francis- 
co; James L. Hessberg, Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., Inc., Milwaukee; 
Stuart F. Seidl, Bahr Malting Co., 
Minneapolis; R. T. Serumgard, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis; 
Frank Arthur Jost, Gerstenberg & 
Co., Chicago; Theodore A. Wagner, 
the Frauenheim Corp., Wagner Grain 
division, Buffalo; Edward W. Basler, 
Columbia Malting Co., Chicago; Cort 
Addison, Addison-Hursley Grain Co., 
Kansas City; Harold Vogel, Conti- 
nental Grain Co., St. Louis; F. C. Bell, 
Bell-Sage-Irons Grain Co., Omaha; 
C. D. Siegfried, Cargill, Inc., Sioux 
City, Iowa, and F. J. Seidl, Jr., Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 
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TO REDEEM PREFERRED 

NEW YORK — The United 
Biscuit Co. of America is calling 1,600 
shares of its preferred cumulative 
$4.50 stock for redemption of the 
sinking fund July 15 at $105.62% a 
share. The shares to be redeemed 
are being selected by lot from stock 
of record June 15. 





The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








$2 


por Doz. (oth a0 


$1.40 per dozen with- 
out name imprinted. 
Minimum order 1,000 
scrapers. 


steel.) 





00 DOUGH SCRAPERS!! 
ae 


Blade size 7”x2%" packed 1 dozen to a box, 
6 dozen to a carton. (Made of non-corrosive 
All scrapers f.o.b. New York City. 


PAUL A. PRICE co. 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 38, Nv. Y. 


$2.00 


Per Dez, (with name imprinted) 


GET NEW CUSTOMERS— 
KEEP OLD CUSTOMERS 
Give the baker a dough 
scraper with your mill 
name on handle. 


PRACTICAL 
ADVERTISING 
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Promoting Bread and Rolls 





Good Housekeeping Barbecue 


Publication of a 36-page barbecue 
cookbook in the July issue of Good 
Housekeeping is presenting an op- 
portunity for the nation’s bakers to 
stimulate the summer sales of bread 
and rolls 

Plans are now underway for a 
national advertising tie-up via Bak- 
ers of America Program and for lo- 
cal baker advertising through use of 
a promotion prospectus being pro- 
duced by the Fleischmann division 
of Standard Brands, Inc. Judging 
from advance information on the 
Good Housekeeping insert, Fleisch- 
mann reports, the magazine will do 
a “terrific job of selling America’s 
homemakers on the idea that indoor 
and outdoor barbecues this summer 
are the answer to the family’s de- 
mand for meals that are delightfully 
new and different. 

“And as every baker knows, bread 
and rolls are always high on the list 
of foods that the barbecue lover must 
buy. Moreover, the Good Housekeep- 
ing article emphasizes that a wide 
variety of special breads and rolls is 
needed for the indoor and outdoor 
barbecues that are pictured.” 

Fleischmann planned to have its 
prospectus ready for distribution so 
that bakers could take full advantage 
of the Good Housekeeping article. 


Titled “Nothing Sells Bread and 
Rolls Like Barbecues and Sand- 
wiches,” the eight-page prospectus 


offers suggestions for tieups by use 
of newspaper, posters, radio, televi- 
sion and direct mail. One of the fea- 


















e Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 













SAVE ON POWER COSTS 


by using 


WARREN PULLEY COVER 


the time-tested synthetic pulley 
lagging—applied with a brush 


MAKES YOUR BELTS DELIVER MORE 
REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE 


Manufact-red by 


THE FOSTER & FELTER CO. 


1908 Grand Ave Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Cookbook Can Stimulate Sales 
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SALES BUILDER—This barbecue 
cookbook, published in the July is- 
sue of Good Housekeeping, will pro- 
vide bakers with a promotion peg to 
boost sales of bread and rolls. 





tures of the suggested campaign is 
the baker’s use of pictures and for- 
mulas from the barbecue cookbook 
that are calculated to stimulate a 
demand for his own baked products. 

Fleischmann points out that “in 
every case where a family decides 
to have a barbecue supper or lunch, 
in place of the regular indoor meal, 
the baker is bound to benefit through 
the purchase of additional baked 








specify ash as low as .38 to as high as .46. 
It is an exacting and scientific process. controlled by one 
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Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 

















Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 ‘ 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, &. |. 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 

ard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestie Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 










MILTON McGREEVY ad |. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 




















La Grange Flours .. : 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of Ja Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 


the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 












You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 






RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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TOPS IN QUALITY! 


Tops in Popularity, Too... 


Mente Dainty Print Bags take 
top honors with smart buyers 
everywhere for 

attractiveness 

and service- 

ability ... 





DEPT. N 


Write, wire or phone our nearest office for quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres 
Box 1098 Box 690 


SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS 


Box 204 
HOUSTON 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


products. Thus the article serves the 
double purpose of introducing new 
ideas on bread and roll uses, which 
will permanently benefit the baker, 
while stimulating an immediate in- 
crease in the purchase of baked prod- 
ucts by encouraging barbecue meals.” 

Last year reprints of the Good 
Housekeeping sandwich manual were 
made available by the Bakers of 
America Program. This year, how- 
ever, because of the paper shortage, 
there will be no reprints of the barbe- 
cue cookbook. 


eat if 
‘ 
«= 
Nae 
NOTHING Sells 


BREAD 
and ROLLS 


Like Barbecues 
and 
\ Sandwiches 


PROMOTION PROSPECTUS — The 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., has prepared the above 
prospectus, to be used along with 
Good Housekeeping’s barbecue cook- 
book for increasing sales volume of 
bread and rolls. 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIXIE LILY 
A floar without an equal anywhere 





Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Offi 
933-35 Exchange Bile. Memphis, Tenn. 














LING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. ING. ‘SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
New York Nashville 
Chicago Enid 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
St. Louls Davenport 
0 Buffalo 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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While working on a log drive, a 
lumberjack fell into the water. Dizzy 
and nearly exhausted, he managed 
to grasp a big log and hold on to it. 
Tre current was so strong and swift 
that it swept his body under the log 
until his feet stuck out on the other 
side. 

Just as a comrade, who had run 
to his assistance, grabbed him by the 
shoulders, he caught sight of his own 
feet protruding on the other side of 
the log. 

“I can hold on a bit longer, Jim,” 
he gasped. “Save the fellow who's in 


head first.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


A man had an attack of pneumonia 
and a doctor was called in. After an 
examination the doctor said: “You 
are a musician, I think, and play a 
wind instrument?” 

be ag 

“That explains everything. There's 
a distinct straining of the lungs and 
the larnyx is inflamed as though by 
some abnormal pressure. What in- 
strument do you play?” 

“The concertina.” 


e¢¢¢ 

A hillbilly sitting before the fire- 
place with his wife, labored over a 
piece of paper with a pencil. Sudden- 
ly the man let out a whoop that 
rocked the countryside. “Hey, Ma!” 
he shouted. “I jest lernt how to 
write.” 

“What does it say, Paw?” 
asked. 

“Don’t know yet,” he said. “Now 
I suppose I gotta learn to read.” 


CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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MICHIGAN FLOURS} 
(Quality Controlled) >» 
CHELSEA MILLING CO. } 
Chelsea, Michigan ; 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 





and nag 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

















Specialists in the milling of 


FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat © 


to fit every formula 


e@ Hard Winter Wheat 
CakeFlours ® Pastry Flours 


0. 
L-MILLER MILLING © 
senna 1, MINN. 
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Cable Address: “Dorrzacu,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, B. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,”” London. 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address 
“VIGILANT 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEaTEgAR,” Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers . 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
* Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t.. GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Paruip,” Dundee 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) ~ 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
“Rurodam,” 


Cable Address Rotterdam 











FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witbure” Amsterdam 
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Community Parties Boost Doughnut Sales— 


“Dunking Festivals’ Build Good Will for 
Baking Industry, Back Up Bread Sales — 


Increased community awareness of 
the baking industry and a large jump 
in doughnut sales are the twin results 
of a promotion which stages com- 
munity “doughnut dunking festivals” 
throughout a baking firm’s market. 

The idea of community promotions 
aimed directly at children and with 
a minimum of commercialization has 
been found to build more good will 
for the baking industry, the partici- 
pating companies and civic groups 
than the same effort devoted to sell- 
ing-type advertising. 

The promotion is simplified for bak- 
ers through the efforts of Stanley 
Andersen, Doughnut Corporation of 
America, New York, known as “Stan, 
Stan the Donut Man,” and an expert 
in doughnut promotion. 

For several months, Mr. Andersen 
has staged promotions of the com- 
munity festival type in many loca- 
tions throughout the U.S., taking 
charge of the publicity and detailed 
plans for the affair, consulting and 
assisting bakery sales managers in 
alerting their staffs so that the great- 
est good is received from the promo- 
tions, and cooperating with local civic 
groups and publicity mediums to ar- 
range the proper sponsorship for the 
festival. 

Mr. Andersen points out that in 
nearly every case a local civic organi- 
zation is featured as presenting the 
community festival, with the baking 
industry remaining in the background 
even though a considerable part of 
the promotion’s expenses are borne 
by the bakery. 

By this method, it is felt, more 
good will is obtained for the baking 
firm and the industry as a whole than 
if the company were prominent in 
publicity as the donor of the affair. 

Free of any taint of commercial- 
ism, wholehearted cooperation is re- 
ceived from newspaper, radio sta- 
tions and civic groups. Optimist Clubs, 
Rotary International organizations, 
Chamber of Commerce groups, and 
others are approached as prospective 
sponsors of the festival. This selec- 
tion of a civic unit as sponsor of the 
parties emphasizes the fact that the 
festivals were conceived to “do some- 
thing for the kids,” and paves the 
way for a yearly repetition of the 
community doughnut party. 

Although several such promotions 
have been successfully presented in 
other parts of the country, this was 
the first time that wholesale bakeries 
in the Upper Midwest had been given 
a chance to participate in the sales 
and good will building plan. 

Participating were the Federal 
Bakery at Winona and Rochester, 
Minn., and Erickson’s Bakery at La 
Crosse and Baraboo, Wis. Plans were 
laid to include the Trausch Baking 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, in Mr. Andersen's 
promotional swing, but floods in the 
area necessitated cancellation of the 
plans. Shows were also held at Red 
Wing and Prairie du Chien. 

Leif Erickson, president of Erick- 
son’s Bakery, stated that he had 
“never run into anything that has 
done so much good for the community 
and for our organization.’ In that 
area, 64,000 consumers watched the 
shows. | 

Mr. Erickson and Ray Ping, enter- 
prising sales manager of the Erick- 
son organization, worked closely with 
Mr. Andersen and were the operating 
pipeline between the DCA promo- 
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CY, eS 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
io AMSTERDAM 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 19138 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








kids gathered at the Minneapolis In- 
ternational airport recently to see 
Bobby Benson, juvenile cowboy radio 
star, return to his “ranch” after en- 
tertaining 64,000 at community 
doughnut dunking festivals in south- 
ern Minnesota and Wisconsin. 





tional expert and the communities 
where Erickson’s was sponsoring the 
community party. Norvel Borros, pro- 
duction head of Erickson’s, back- 
stopped the entire promotion with 
quality doughnuts, which played an 
important part in holding up sales 
throughout the three weeks of pro- 
motion and tie-in advertising which 
followed the appearance of Bobby 
Benson, Mr. Andersen, and the rest 
of the show cast. 

In the Federal Bakery territory, 
Ed Hostettler, sales manager of that 
organization, contributed his organi- 
zational experience in making the 
parties a success. 

In addition to building good will, 
the doughnut promotion is intended 
to show the wholesale baker how the 
production of quality yeast raised 
and cake doughnuts can act as an 
important back stop to his bread 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 





Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: “Trofo,” Copenhagen 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address; “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 














PERFORMING 
SERVICES 
TO THE INDUSTRY 
FOR 78 YEARS 
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The Northwestern Miller 
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Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
7 Bothwell Streets, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


AM. (HOLLAND) 








Cable Address: 





T Bank, A 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


CO. 


Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








E ARE “cashing in” right now— 

during the wheat harvest—on our 
“grass roots” wheat selection program. 
Each of our trained wheat buyers at 
our country stations has surveyed in re- 
cent weeks the wheat farms in his terri- 
tory to learn what fields are planted with 
the variety and quality we want. This 
is supplemented by extensive mapping 
of our tributary wheat buying areas. 
We know where the wheats we want are 
growing. ... And buyers of IMPERIAL 
and VELVET know their baking qual- 
ity will be right. 


IMPERIAL 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 
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sales, permitting him to reinforce 
his position in a particular market 
inexpensively. 

Doughnut consumption is increas- 
ing steadily and phenomenally, Mr. 
Andersen points out: From 10 million 
yearly in 1940 to approximately 70 
million yearly in the past three years. 
The saturation point is not in sight, 
the doughnut promotion expert points 
out, since about 65% of the market 
remains to be developed. 

Following community festivals of 
the type described, it is not unusual 
for each route to show an increase of 
better than 10%. This increase seems 
to hold up, even after advertising is 
reduced to the normal level. 


Bobby Benson the Star 


Main drawing card at the dough- 
nut parties is Bobby Benson, youth- 
ful star of the Mutual radio show, 
“Bobby Benson of the B Bar B Ranch 
Riders.” The only expense incurred 
by the sponsoring baker in making 
the Benson show available is the 
transportation involved. Along with 
Bobby, Tex Fletcher, radio and movie 
star, who portrays the part of Tex 
Mason, singing foreman of the B 
Bar B, contributes to the success 
of the dunking parties by singing 
songs and leading the crowd in com- 
munity singing. 

Stanley Andersen, sparkplug of the 
community dunking parties and an 
expert in doughnut promotions, be- 
gan his career in the baking industry 
17 years ago. During the war, he 
developed the acceptance of dough- 
nuts with the service quartermaster 
units, and served as civilian con- 
sultant to the American Red Cross 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Andersen’s catch title, “Stan, 
Stan the Doughnut Man,” was de- 
veloped during the war while he was 
touring the European Theater enter- 
taining the troops and, incidentally, 
creating a larger market for dough- 
nuts. 

After the promotional idea has 
been outlined to the baker, with em- 
phasis on community appreciation and 
good will to be gained through the 
lack of commercialism, Mr. Andersen 
gets the festival plans rolling with 
a luncheon meeting of interested par- 
ties in the community, including the 
heads of the civic groups which have 
been approached to sponsor the event, 
the bakery personnel, particularly 
the sales managers, radio and news- 
paper editorial and advertising per- 
sonnel, committees of businessmen’s 
groups, the mayor and representa- 
tives of the Boy and Girl Scouts of 
America. 

By “playing-down” the baking in- 
dustry, and spotlighting the civic 
spdnsors, Mr. Andersen feels, the bak- 
er gets credit he might not other- 
wise have had. For this same reason, 
selling copy is avoided in newspaper 
advertising during the build-up period 
preceding the show. 

Follow-Up Advertis:ng 

However, following the community 
party advertising is planned to cap- 
italize on the popularity of Bobby 
Benson, and the pleasant memory 
consumers have of the festival. 

Following the organizational lunch- 
eon, and with the permission of the 
respective school boards, a letter from 
Bobby Benson was read to students 
in 74 schools, telling everyone that 
the giant community festival was 
coming along soon, and detailing plans 
for the show and the appearance of 
the B Bar B Ranch gang. 

Merchants cooperated, with 10 to 
15 downtown stores in each town in- 
stalling window displays promoting 
the show and the street parade which 
customarily precedes it, including in 
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Seen the new 


rooms? ... at 


tHE SHERMAN 

Chicago's Moke the Shermon 

your hotel in Chicago: 

®@ New rooms, 
dramatically designed. 

®@ Fascinating 
restaurants, including 
the beautiful new 
College Inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Seo. 

® Hondy-to- 
everything location. 

® Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Boord Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


8.999 8 


personality 
hotel...now 
brilliantly 
restyled 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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the display photographs of 
Benson and his troupe. 

One of few direct promotional 
expenses incurred by the bakery is 
in the purchase of radio time 
eral 15-minute shows during 
Mr. Andersen builds up the 
festival, relates the history of 
nut dunking,” and 
figures to stimulate 
party 

Station-break 
the same 
west promotion, 
ments out 


young 


the 


Ssev- 
which 
coming 
“dough- 
interviews local 
interest in the 


spots are used for 

In the Upper Mid- 
the spot announce- 
lined the community festi- 
val and also introduced a new pack- 
raised doughnuts in the 


purpose 


age ol yeast 


market 
Radio 


In addition to the paid time 
ntributed free 
the promotion of the community 
party. In the six cities involved in 
this promotion, bakers paid for 263 
spots promoting doughnuts and the 
party. Radio stations contributed 362 

plus six 15-minute interview shows 

The baking firms allot sums for the 
purchase of prizes to be donated at 
the community festival. At La Crosse, 
Wis., a complete with saddle 
and bridle, was awarded. A drawing 
is held with prizes totaling approxi- 
mately $100—tickets for the drawing 
are passed out at the show site, and 
are available at stores along the pa- 
rade route and elsewhere in the 
prior to the party. 

Downtown merchants 
using advertising space 
promote the show. 

Following the organizational lunch- 
eon, Mr. Andersen holds sales meet- 
ings with the bakery route men, em 
phasizing their value to their com- 
pany and the industry by such phrases 
your own business 
truck leaves the 
building hints 
throughout the talk 
the route man is told that the 
is just the man behind the salesman 
promotional men and the 
rs then distribute coun- 
ind flyers promoting the 
new doughnut package and the 
ing party, with Bobby Benson as its 
star. The young actor has terrific 
drawing power, particularly among 
the young consumers, Mr. Andersen 
points out, as evidenced by his elec- 
tion over Jimmy Durante and Marie 
Wilson as president of the National 
Doughnut Dunking Assn 

The festival itself is preceded by 
a special rally for all who 
were enlisted to help promote the 
show. Here the scouts meet Bobby 
Benson personally and see a preview 
of the festival. At the conclusion of 
the party, the scouts are asked to 
be sure all their friends attend the 
community dunking party the fol- 
lowing day. At the La Crosse show, 
Bobby sped to the show after arriv- 
ing in Minneapolis on a Northwest 
Airlines plane christened ‘“‘The Bobby 
Benson Stratocruiser.” 

The main festival 
and Tex Fletcher 
patter, Uncle 


Free Time Given 
radio 


stations time for 


pony, 


cities 


cooperate 
and time to 


as “you have 
minute 
dock 


scattered 


ioadu 


Business 
baker 


Bakery 
sales manage 
ter apron 


com- 


scouts, 


features Bobby 
with songs and 
> Ken of the weekly kid- 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
2 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
a 
1911 Baltimore « 








Kensas City, Mo. 
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dies’ show now in its 25th year of 
sponsorship by .Erickson’s Bakery, 
the Erickson “Sunbeam Drum and 
Bugle Corps,” all decked out with 
new uniforms and instruments, and 
Stan, Stan the Doughnut Man, with 
audience participation games involv- 
ing doughuts and dunking. 


Bakery Products Emphasized 


In concluding the show, Mr. Ander- 
sen gives credit to all concerned in 
the festival, subtly emphasizing bak- 
ery products. All shows are recofded 
on tape for broadcast the following 
day, enabling the promotion to reach 
many times the potential customers 
actually represented at the rallies 
and parties. 

Among the follow-up activities in 
Minnesota staged by Mr. Andersen 
and Bobby Benson were _ tours 
through orphanages, corrective homes 
and hospitals. A giant scout rally was 
held with the cooperation of the area 
council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, when a special evening show was 
given during an overnight scout camp 
in Whitewater State Park, southern 
Minnesota. Over 3,000 scouts were 
present. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 

Aug. 7-8—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. 


G. A. Bentley, 1005 Prendergast Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Aug. 24-25—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Park Grove 
Inn, Asheville; sec., W. E. Dunn, 
Kinston, N.C. 


Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn. ; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 





NORTHLAND 
Malted Wheat Flour 
NORTHLAND 
Malted Barley Flour 





Carlots — mixed cars — LCL 
Cottons or multi-wall papers 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 


AT. 2112 + Dept. NM P. 0. Box 840 - 


Selected 
MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 


age facilities. Total elevator capacity oe: 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 


and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN e¢ OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY. 


NEW YORK 








Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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KANSAS 


Quality is the first rule in the pro- 
duction of SUNNY KANSAS... 
right from the first step which is 


choice wheat selection. In the midst 


of new crop harvest movement, we 


are taking that first step now in pick- 


ing the top quality wheats for storage 
until the day you order SUNNY 
KANSAS. That's why you can 
rely on SUNNY KANSAS all 


the time. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Seca 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 














Wma. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR. MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


ADELAIDE 
b A deluide 


Cables Cityflour 


Iowa; sec., George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bidg., St. Louis. 


Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Oo. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Sept. 15—Dist. 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Abilene, Kansas; 
sec., Fred Zutavern, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 


Sept. 17-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Production and Management 
Conference, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 22—Dist. 7, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Harold Cook, Gra- 
ton & Knight Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Sept. 25-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I, Ammon, 48! E. Main St., P.O. Box 
829, Ephrata. 

Sept. 28-29—Dist. 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, O’Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Lyman E, 
Witt, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Sept. 29—-Dist. 3, Association of 
Operative Millers, and Cincinnati 
Association of Cereal Chemists; Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Ralph Krebs, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., 18300 W. Carroll St., Chicago. 

Oct. 6—Dist. 6, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich.; sec., Walter Scott, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co. 

Oct. 11-18—Dist. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Til. 

Oct. 27—Dist. 8, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Hotel Markeen, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., C. M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Nov. 3—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, Ill; sec., Hen- 
ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, i. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








be of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


| Two Broadway New York City 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


S. JOSEPH CO 
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Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.... 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 





Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R 
Chickasha Milling Co. 


Coatsworth & Cooper, 





Colorado Milling & Elevator Co..... 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co..... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.. 
Continental Grain Co. 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co... 


Crooks ton “Milling Co. 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 


Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. .. 
y Technical Laboratories 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co...... 





Duluth Universal Milling Co 





Eagle Roller Mill Co 





Farmers Union Grain 





Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co.... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America 





Forster Chemical Co. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 


Foster & Felter Co 





Fulton Bag & Cotton Mille 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


General Service, Inc. ......-.-s+eeee008 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Cereal Mills 





Globe Milling Co. ....... cee ceeeeeeers 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc.........-.++-+++> 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. .........++505> 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co..........- 






Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............- 
Greenbank, H. J., & C0......-.5eeeeees 
Green's Milling Co. ..... 6... cece eeecnes 
Grippeling & Verkley .........+.+e0+55 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.......- 






Hamm, J. M. & C. M. ° 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.. 
Harris, Upham & Co.. 
Hart- Bartlett-Sturtevant “Grain Co., Inc. 


Hart-Carter Co. .. 2... cceecesccereneee 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ... 
Holland Engraving Oo. .... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.... 


Hotel Sherman ..........«+:+- erry Ty 
Howes, 8., Co., Ime, ...... ee ee cere eecee 


Howie, J. K., Co. ......- 
Hubbard Milling Oo. .. 


Hunter Milling Co. .........0-eeeeeeeee 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.......----+++++ 


Innis, Speiden & Co. ........- 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 


International Paper Co., Bagpak Div.... 
Interstate Grain Corporation ........-- 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. .......-+..++ 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co...........--> 






Jennison, W. J., C0.....6-0e- es 
Jewell, L. R., & Son... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co..... 


Johnson-Herbert & Co, ....---0-eeeeeee 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc.. 
Justesen, Brodr. ..........s0ee005 


Kansas Flour Mills Company..........- 







Kansas Grain Company .. 
Kansas Milling Co. ....... 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. .......... 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.. 

Kimpton, W. 8., Sons 

King Midas Flour Mills... 
King Milling Co. ....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 





Koerner, John B., & Co... .....-seeeeeee 


LaGrange Mille ..........eeseeeeeeeces 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd..... 
Lathrop Grain Co. .....-seeeeeeececencs 


Lexington Mill & Ele 
Loken & Co. ....ccecceeeeeeee 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co.. Inc.. ereececccsece 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.............++. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd................. 


Macdonald Engineering Co. . 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd... 
Madsen, Otto ......-.ee.eees- 


Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.............- 


a" & McLennan, Inc....... 
N. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam. 





Steamed ee ncn heseks 


Mente & Co., Inc. .... 
Merck & Co., Inc. .... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc......... 


Milling Engineers, Inc. se 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Burea 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Mitchell, B. P. ....... pocee 
Monsanto Chemical Co. . 
Montana Flour Mills Co.. 









Morris, Cliff H., & Co............ 
Morrison Milling Co. ........-... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lta. 








Morten Milling Co. .........eeeesececcee 


Nationa: Alfalfa a & 
Milling Co. ........+++. 
National — Cou neil . 
4 Mills ¢ 





Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Oo ........ 
New Era Milling Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co. .. 
po ra & Belshei 





Nor-Vell, IMG. .cccccccccccccsccccccocce 



























Novadel-Agene Corp. ..... aseces Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd..........- 
Osleck B Co. ....ccccssceecseess eseeece 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co........ 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd...... 
Paul, F. H., & Stein x ap Inc. 

Penn, William, Flour Co.. 
Pillman & Phillips ...... eee 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. . 
Pratt, B. GO. wcccccoccccescccces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ..... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp...... seececvecce 








Quaker Oats Co. .. 2.6.6 cece een enenenee 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M............-+ dee 
Red Wing Milling Co... ee 
Reilly, John F. ........- 
Rhoads, J. E., & Sons 
Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd... 
Robinson Milling Co. ... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Lta.. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Ruoff, A., & Co..... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ..... 
Russell Milling Co. ........-++00+ ee 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Go....... eeececes 












St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
Sands, Taylor & Woods C os 
Schneider, W. H., Company...........- 
Schultz, Baujan & Co..........6..6-45- 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. .......... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology....... ees 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & F Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
Spindler, L. G. ...... . seerece 
Springfield Milling Corp. Scesececieecoe 
Standard Milling Co. .........6eeeeenes 
Stannard, Collins & Co............60655 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. .. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. ........ 
Stratton Grain Co. ........ 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. .. 
Strisik, 8. R., Co. ........ 
Sullivan & Kennedy ...... ote 
Superior Separator Co. ...... eeee 
Sutton, Steele & Steele, Imc............ 














Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............+ 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. oe 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co... se 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc... 
Tidewater Grain Co. .......... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc.. 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. .. 
Tri-State Milling Co. ......... . 
Twin City Machine Co.............s0+. 












Uhimann Grain Co. .........eeeereeees 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd....... 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp... 
Universal Brush Mfg. Co............ 
Urban, George, Milling Co.. 


Valley Grain Co. ...... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders.. eoevss 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 
Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
Maatschappij, N. V. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 
Victor Chemical Works ... 
Vie. P. G., B Gerccsececee ° 
Voigt Milling Co. .......-see00+ 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland... eee 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ...........060005 





Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc Cover 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. .. 
Wamego Milling Co. ....... 
Watson & Philip, Ltd....... 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co...... 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain “Co. 
Western Assurance Co. ......+.-6-+0045 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., “Lea. 
Western Star Mill Co.. 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. . 
Williams Bros. Co. ..... 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons...... 
Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Oo.. 
Witeenburg. Firma, Jr. .......++. 
Wolcott @ Lincoln, Ine. 













“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milied from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 











GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








MADE.RITE 
BIG 7 
Superior Bakery Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operete. 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 
Millers of 


© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 


CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 























CARGILL 
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Choice milling wheat s— 
whether in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska or Colo- 
rado—can roll to the Page 
Mills in Topeka without 
penalty. So the buyer of 
Page’s Flour has four-way 
guarantee of the finest 
wheats. 


| oe ’ 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





STRATEGIC LOCATION 
= — 


SOFT WHEAT MAP 




















\E 
Ea | 
AcmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Che 
ROB! NSO N Over a Century of Milling Progress 


SALINA, KANSAS ¢ Since 1821 ° 























Complete Gacilities Jor Sering the Milling Industry 


MEMBERS OrFrFice &: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NGAWM ( ; 
FT, WORTH GRAIN &@ COTTON EXCH. 1 Y 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
ees KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 














IS NEEDED IN FLOUR PROCESSING, TOO! 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


It takes an experienced traffic officer, plus fine equipment to cut out snarls and keep 
things running smoothly. Just so, the well trained N-A Serviceman, with over a 
quarter-century of experience, plus time-tested products— DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color, and N-RICHMENT-A for enrichment—can help you with 
your day-to-day problems, as well as spot and quickly correct potential sources of 


trouble. Leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service means “smooth 
running” flour processing. 


Call your N-A Representative today. He'll be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Serv- 


ice Division with its servicemen and laboratory staff can be your flour “Traffic Offi- 
cer.” There’s no obligation. 


“Novadelox” and "’N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








How safe is your home? 


It may not be quite as safe as you think. Last year home 


accidents took the lives of 27,500 Americans . . . injured some 


4 million more! For safety’s sake ... for your family’s sake 


... better take a good look at the common home hazards listed 


below. Then get your family to start a safety-check in your 


house. It may help you track down trouble before it starts. 


HOME SAFETY CHECK LIST 


\/ Are small rugs anchored so they won't slip? 





\V Are attic and cellar stairways cluttered with “stumbling blocks”? 


\/ Are lamps, appliance cords and switches in good repair? 


\/ Does anyone in the family smoke in bed or discard lighted cigar- 
ettes carelessly P 


\/ Are poisons plainly marked, kept in a special place? 
\/ Can children get at guns, matches or medicines in your house? 
\/ Are you sure your cleaning fluid is not explosive? 


\/ Do you turn pot handles in on the kitchen stove so they won't be 
bumped, so children can’t reach them? 


\/ Is your ladder safe and sturdy enough to bear your weight? 


\ Are there any other hazards you can add to this list? 


BE CAREFUL—the life you save may be your own! 


sass SIDER ~spampareneigntit prey 





